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CHURCH LOYALTY 


FRANCES E. DUSCHAK 
Of the Laity 


O WE REALIZE what loyalty to our church really means? It is something that 
|) reaches into every corner of our lives. It calls for activity and effort. We cannot 

serve simply by avoiding obvious unfaith. It is not enough to believe in the teachings 
of our church and to try to live up to them ourselves. We must do something to further them 
in the world; we must make our share of the sacrifice and effort needed to make them count. 


To be a passive part of a great organization like the church has a definite weakening effect 
upon us, akin to that produced by needless economic dependence. To carry its teachings into 
other lives as a tangible influence for good we must first purify ourselves of all selfishness, 
cynicism, and indifference, and then form the habits of friendliness, co-operation, honesty, 
and humor; in fact, most of the qualities that endear people to one another. But first and 
last and most of all we need a sense of responsibility. 


‘There are two kinds of people in the world—leaners and lifters. Which will you be?” 
A leaner or a lifter, a liability or an asset, wherever you go—which will you be? You can put 
your associates pretty clearly into one class or the other. Into which are they putting you? 
Do they count on you to carry out your own obligations, and even to take on those that belong 
to no one in particular? Or must they follow you up and supervise your work, as busier people 
often must do who should be able to leave it all with a free mind to you? 


It is through the services of a very few that the churches continue to exist. Will you 
be one of those few, or one of the many who use the church in time of need but bear none of 
its burdens? For the honest man or woman whose mind is trained to face issues squarely 
there can be but one answer. It is lack of insight that keeps many inert. But now we have 


~ seen the truth and can never again evade it. Human society needs the churches, never more 


so than now. As members of society we cannot accept their ministrations and fail in our 


duty toward them, any more than we could accept the protection of parents or country and 
fail them in their need. 


We have no right to ask of life more than we are willing to put into it. If we do not give 
loyalty, we must not ask for it; if we have not been holding up others’ hands, we must not 
grope for hands held out to steady us in our dark days. 


All this is implied in Church Loyalty. Small wonder that we cannot all live up to it, but 
a blessed thought that we can all keep trying! 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 5, 1920 


The Larger Peace 


HAT WAS A GOOD acceptance speech by 
TT Governor Coolidge. In at least one place 

he gave the country a lift of spirit. It came 
at an unexpected moment. He was talking about 
our material resources. The way to overcome 
economic burdens, he pointed out, was to increase 
effort. That was trite enough, and good to hear. 
Following it, without any rhetorical connection, 
so far aS we can see, came the best of all senti- 
ments that we have read thus far in the cam- 
paign :— 

“In all things a return to a peace basis does 
not mean the basis of 1914. That day is gone. 
It means a peace basis of the present, higher, 
nobler, because of the sacrifices made and the 
duties assumed. It is not a retreat, it is a new 
summons to advance.” 

We all know how a casual remark, say in a 
class-room lecture, may stick in our minds long 
after we have forgotten the main theme. The 
Governor is a student of style and effects in speech. 
He slipped this jewel in with adroitness, and we 
thank him for it. We have always liked him for 
his sermonic generalities, and we like him more 
now when he turns his face forward to a definite 
goal and bids us go on. It is a great thing to be 
a platitudinarian; there is a genuine respect for 
the Coolidge gift of saying accurately and attrac- 
tively the thing which we all know, from our 
common experience, is true and good to heed. But 
unmixed with other things the platitude gets to be 
sonorous and obvious. 

The Governor has sometimes talked about law 
and force so that we have not felt he was ready 
for the next step. But here he eclipses anything 
Senator Harding has said, and shows what every 
great man in history must show,—a trust in the 
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capacity of the people under wise leadership and 
just laws to meet new occasions by the adequate 
performance of new duties. We count these words 
about the larger peace better than all others that 
Governor Coolidge has written on divers themes 
in his recent book. We should prefer to have him 
go into detail about the peace. In the concluding 
portion of his speech he does nothing more than 
say his party is for “reservations which limit.” 
Perhaps we are impatient. Certainly even these 
are straighter words than the proposed abandon- 
ment of the League idea. God forbid that our 
country should vote away its plainly avowed in- 
tention. The warning is timely. We so soon for- 
get. ‘ 
Harvard Divinity’s Future 


EAN FENN’S significant though brief state- 
ment about the coming changes in the Harvard 
Divinity School may disappoint our readers because 
it leaves much to be surmised. He says as much as 
he feels able to say at present, we think; and besides 
there are many persons who are informed about the 
School and its probable future. It is not a secret 
that the question is about the kind of work in divin- 
ity the institution should do. The faculty itself 
is probably decidedly on the side of theological 
specialization rather than on the side of prepara- 
tion of men for the parish ministry. 

A school for teachers of ministers, for specialists 
in each of the several departments of theological 
learning, for the scholar’s research in fields greatly 
needing intensive cultivation, surely has its place 
in this country, where not the greatest distinction 
of our ministers is their erudition and expertness. 
In recent years the School has attracted few men 
who were going in for the pastoral office. It is 
reassuring that a distinct stand will be taken for its 
future. In point of general academic advantages 
it is equal to the most highly favored theological 
school in America. It deserves the utmost atten- 
tion that the officers of Harvard University can 
bestow upon it. 


Mr. Taft’s Disappointment 


M® TAFT CONFESSES his disappointment 

- with Senator Harding’s proposal to throw 
the whole Covenant out, and begin negotiations 
with the other nations all over again. The candi- 
date would secure peace with Germany and an 
“understanding which makes us a willing partici- 
pant in the consecration of nations to a new re- 
lationship.” This means: the almost impossible 
project of a new league. And as Mr. Taft inquires: 
What of the League which already is? Will that 
be destroyed? We have here one of the minor 
notes in the attempted solution of many differences 
among the followers of Mr. Harding. There is too 
much strength and wisdom in his stalwart party 
to permit disunion. 

At all costs within honesty, the Republicans owe 
it to the country to make the nearest approach to 
the will of the people in formulating their detailed 
peace purpose. It is not wholesome for America 
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to contemplate a separate conference with the tech- 
nical enemy. Indeed, it is almost incredible that 
such an idea should be seriously uttered. It may 
be the very best thing for the Nation to have a 
change in administration, but it would be disas- 
trous that this thing of Mr. Harding’s should come 
to pass, if it means what Mr. Taft apprehends. In 
this opinion we are speaking with only one un- 
changing idea in mind. That idea is far above 
politics or parties, though of course it must employ 
them to attain its end. 

We want to keep our vow to our Nation. We 
promised to make war to end war. That was the 
sole basis. We entered upon a military alliance 
with the other nations to conquer with them the 
lust of unholy power,—then, now, and forever. To 
destroy this hateful and intolerable thing, and to 
bury it deep, we agreed that some association, so- 
ciety,. or league of nations with mutually and 
equally binding rights and obligations, was neces- 
sary, and that it should be conceived and set up in 
the world. We made a solemn though not satis- 
factory attempt at making such a league. We have 
not yet changed our heart or mind. The letter we 
can and should alter until it honestly, justly, gener- 
ously, expresses the Nation to the world; until it 
explicitly safeguards our rights and our duties to 
the satisfaction of every true patriot who sent his 
son, or went himself, or who knew travail here, 
to make world peace. 


Mars or Christ 


N OFFENCE TO THE EYE that we cannot 
brook is the display of trophies of destruction 
from the World War. It was a gross act to send 
to this country, or to any country, relics of the 
conflict, reminders of only one thing,—a vast terri- 
tory, almost a continent, full of carnage and death. 
There is no slightest satisfaction in the bosom of 
any true-hearted human being, especially those 
who actually won the cause for the world, or their 
relatives, in looking at howitzers or great shells. 
We resent and despise guns from the victors or 
the vanquished. Every time we pass them on com- 
mon or campus we revolt from the demeaned taste 
that can find any satisfaction in such pitiless de- 
vices of a world’s madness. They perform not a 
single useful purpose, these cruel creations of 
steel. 

We have no doubt that the rude cannon and the 
cannon balls that are still strewn over this coun- 
try, tribute from the Civil War, not to mention 
the sculptured horrors of soldiers in granite that 
mock the centre of ten thousand towns and cities 
of this country, had as much to do with the nur- 
ture of the militaristic disposition of many of our 
people as any other factor, including the hateful 
conceit that we were poisoned with in history 
books. If our college authorities have the sense 
and ideals they ought to have, they will see some 
way to put these monstrous and suggestive bar- 
barities out of sight. They are a disgrace to 
liberal education. Bury them deep. Keep them 

away from the people, the children. Otherwise 
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the attempt to build up a society of nations will 
be so much impeded. We cannot glorify the en- 
gines of war, nor erect bristling statues of war- 
riors in heroic size, and expect the exaltation of 
brotherhood and peace. We cannot serve Christ 
and Mars. 

Religion in Industry ? 


EK HAVE BEEN CONTENDING in these 
columns for the application of our faith to 
our works. We believe in religion in action. At 
last we get a confirmation of our purpose. The 
faith is that of the Interchurch World Movement, 
and the works are in the Pittsburgh steel district. 
The report of the Commission is about to be pub- 
lished in book form; advance sheets of it are at 
hand. The report makes tens of thousands of 
words. It also makes a sad story. 

We thought we were making real progress in 
industry. The strike which failed last winter we 
were informed by some newspapers was a pure 
“Red” uprising. We were led to discredit it. They 
told us, also, the tales of suffering and of killing 
toil were so much bathos for labor union aggran- 
dizement. Mr. Ralph M. Easley wrote terrific 
columns of abuse of the fomenters of trouble, and 
counted all things lovely in the business. Such 
details as the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week were nonsense. So the rebuttal came to us. 

Now we are back again among the accusers,— 
men of character, if not of caution, of unselfish 
interest, if not of economic expertness, men of the 
belief that the human welfare of every child of God 
is more important than dividends and bonuses 
wrung from even the sweated and weary bodies of 
“hunkies.” 

We have not assimilated the report. We do not 
venture a judgment. We do wince somewhat, 
already, considering what it means for us to hold 
a very small part of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration stock. Something about it makes us 
creepy. And we suppose that is one of the objects 
of the Interchurch Commission. If we could see 
how men toil for us, to earn our competence, or a 
part of it, we might take a more lively and Christian 
interest in what we are exacting. Sometimes it 
must be very like pounds of flesh. 

What we need most of all is a little imagination. 
In this respect the report will stir our modest gifts 
in picturing what life is like for men who know 
only two things,—work in the presence of great 
bodily and mental stress, and arbitrary control of 
their condition. Whatever may be unjust or exag- 
gerated in this report will be brought to light. The 
great achievement, in our opinion, is the expansion 
of the business of religion which definitely passes 
from the personal moralities to the social morali- 
ties, from the private individual’s behavior to the 
great corporation’s conduct. If the violation of 
God’s law is a sin for a man when it is against his 
own body and soul, how much greater is the sin of 
the organized violation of tens of thousands of 
bodies and souls. This is not a matter of labor or 
capital, but of religion and humanity. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


and the Democratic parties on the issue of the 

League of Nations in the coming campaign be- 
came less definite and less stable last week. An event 
of the week was the success achieved by former Sena- 
tor Joseph W. Bailey in the Democratic primaries 
in Texas. Running on a platform of opposition to the 
President’s policies, especially involving Mr. Wilson’s 
demand for the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
with the League of Nations covenant as it stands, Mr. 
Bailey stood first on the list of aspirants for the nomi- 
nation to the governorship. The result of the pri- 
maries in Texas elicited from Democratic sources 
vague indications that in his appeal to the people Goy- 
ernor Cox, the party nominee for President, would 
diverge considerably from the attitude indicated by 
his announcement after the conference at the White 
House, that he was in “complete harmony” with the 
President on the League of Nations and on all other 
issues. In Republican quarters it had been assumed 
that Mr. Cox would make his fight on a clean-cut 
platform of ratification without material reservations. 
In this connection observers of the development of the 
campaign took note last week of the fact that, a few 
days after the White House conference, in which both 
the President and Mr. Cox gave it to be understood 
that the Democratic party would press the ratification 
of the treaty as their main campaign slogan, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Mr. Cox’s running mate, issued a state- 
ment to the effect that advocacy of ratification with- 
out reservations could not be regarded as a “fixed 
issue” of the Democratic party. 
Lloyd George’s Appeal 
to the “America of Lincoln” 

While the attitude of the two great parties on the 
international position of the United States was slowly 
crystallizing, Premier Lloyd George took the occasion 
of the unveiling of a statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
the shadow of Westminster Abbey to make a notable 
appeal to American sentiment for the participation of 
America in the problems that are overshadowing the 
world. He said, putting aside his notes and speaking 
under the inspiration of the moment: “This torn and 
bleeding earth is calling to-day for the America of 
Abraham Lincoln. . . . Such men are needed more than 
ever in the settlement of the world. He was resolute 
in war; moderate in victory.” 


T= LINE OF DIVISION between the Republican 


Setting Gave Significance 
to Prime Minister’s Utterance 

A few hours earlier, Premier Lloyd George had held 
a conference with Premier Millerand at Boulogne, pri- 
marily for the discussion of the counter-proposal made 
by Soviet Russia for the calling of an international 
conference in London to adjust relations between 
Russia and the Entente Powers. On the eve of the 
conference, Mr. Lloyd George had announced in the 
House of Commons that he regarded the prospect of 
an adjustment of the relations between Russia and the 
rest of the world with confident hope. After the con- 
ference at Boulogne it was announced that the counter- 
proposal from Moscow had been rejected. The French 
press congratulated Premier Millerand on his victory, 
and repeated with emphasis previous utterances to the 
effect that France never will resume relations with 
Russia until the repayment of the billions of franes 
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borrowed from the French by the Russian autocracy 
is assured. The satisfaction of the French press at the 
outcome of the meeting of premiers at Boulogne was 
modified, however, by a note of suspicion as to the 
completeness and lasting quality of Premier Lloyd 
George’s “conversion” to the views of his French col- 
league. 
Russia’s Counter-Proposal 
a Move of Wide Significance 

It was perfectly apparent when the Russian counter- 
proposal reached London that it differed materially 
from the proposal which Premier Lloyd George had 
sent to Moscow a few days earlier, and which the 
Foreign Office at Moscow had rejected. In its com- 
munication the Soviet government expressly excluded 
the controversy with Poland and its relations with 
the border states from the range of subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the conference it proposed. These problems— 
the very heart of the immediate dispute between the 
Iintente and Russia—Tchitcherine, the’ Russian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, reserved for direct negotiations 
between Russia and her neighbors. Thus the Soviet 
government rejected the implied claim of the Allied 
Powers to a deciding or even an advisory voice in 
affairs which, in the Russian view, concern Russia 
alone, This vital reservation served to place fresh 
emphasis upon Russia’s apparent determination to pur- 
sue an independent policy toward Poland and the bor- 
der states, and probably in her relations with the world 
at large. 
French Deputies Ratify a Treaty 
as a Simple Matter of Routine 

Another incident that gave point to Premier Lloyd 
reorge’s call to “the America of Abraham Lincoln” 
was the ratification by the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties of one of the peace treaties, “without debate and 
without the knowledge of most of the spectators,” as 
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an Associated Press despatch from Paris on July 27 _ 


described the situation. One Deputy, M. Margaine, 
moved to reconsider the act of ratification on the 
ground that a “vital matter’ had been care- 
lessly disposed of, but the Chamber decided that 
ratification had been regularly voted. The treaty thus 
ratified was the instrument that purports to solve the 
Balkan question. The war began in ‘the Balkans. 
British and French critics of the treaty of Neuilly 
have pointed out with emphasis that the instrument 
embodies flagrant violations of the principle of nation- 
ality, in that it separates from Bulgaria large terri- 


tories inhabited by indisputably Bulgarian populations. _ 


And yet the treaty of Neuilly was ratified by the 


* French Chamber of Deputies “without debate and 


without the knowledge of most of the spectators.” 
The Spirit that Elevated 
a Corporation into a Cause 

One of the great street-car corporations of the 
country—the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company— 
has been placed in a situation of temporary embarrass- 
ment by a controversy with a powerful group of finan- 
ciers, including E. T. Stotesbury, in Philadelphia. Be- 
cause of the controversy, Thomas E. Mitten, the presi- 
dent of the company, has been having some difficulty 
in financing the road. In this situation, it was an- 
nounced last week, the eleven thousand employees of 
the corporation had come to its aid by offering their 
collective savings, about $500,000, as a loan to the road, 
without interest and for so long a time as Mr. Mitten 
should need it. In addition, they have offered to 
forego the increase in wages due them. This unusual 


and happy relation between employer and employee — 


es 
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is ascribed to President Mitten’s policy of “honest deal- 


ing, effective management, and efficient workers.” -Mr.- 


Mitten declined with appreciation both the offers made 
by his eleven thousand workers. The incident is amply 
worth recording as an indication of what a corporation 
with a soul can do in promoting a soul among its em- 
ployees. 
Governor Coolidge’s Conception 
of the Most Important Issue 

In his response to the speech notifying him of his 
nomination for Vice-President on the Republican ticket, 


_ Goy. Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts said on July 27: 


“The destiny, the greatness of America lie around the 
hearthstone. If thrift and industry are taught there, 
and the example of self-sacrifice oft appears, if honor 
abide there, and high ideals, if there the building of 
fortune be subordinate to the building of character, 
America will live in security, rejoicing in an abundant 
prosperity and good government at home, and in peace, 
respect, and confidence abroad. If these virtues be 
absent there is no power that can supply these bless- 
ings. Look well, then, to the hearthstone; therein all 
hope for America lies.” Mr. Coolidge’s definition of 
the most important issue in America—as it is the most 
important issue in every country—received wide recog- 
nition in the daily press and shed a new sidelight on 
the character of the executive who last winter grappled 
with a grave public problem in Boston in a manner 
that attracted national and international attention. 

5. 


Brevities 


What we need in our church, as they need it in 
all the churches, is an audacity which will meet the 
daring times. When every man says what every other 
man says, the church dies. 


We are amused at the way people say that a doctrine 
is rationalistic. It doesn’t scare us a bit. The trouble 
with most doctrines is they are not rationalistic 
enough. They go only about half the distance; if they 


would complete the circle they would satisfy reason, 


and that richer experience which overarches reason. 
For Heaven’s sake, give courage to rationality. 


We have heard the suggestion that a difference in 
doctrine among us should be met with reprisal,—the 
usual reprisal of withholding money! The only right 
thing is to meet unsound doctrine, as we regard it, 
with sound doctrine. And the earlier we enter our dis- 
putations for the truth’s sake the better will it be for 
our liberal cause. Does not the power to think and 
confute still dwell among us? 


It is an interesting thing that the Lord, according 
to the author of the book of Kings, was not at all 
flattered by the erection of the Temple of Solomon. 
The king when he turned over the greatest memorial 
that was ever reared to the Almighty got this undemon- 
strative word from the Sovereign in reply: “If thou 
and this people walk with me in integrity of heart, 
then will I hallow this house; but if ye shall at all 
turn from following me, then this congregation shall 
be a byword among all people, and at this house every 
one that passeth by it shall be astonished and shall 
hiss.” After all, there is something greater than fine 
architecture in the world, though that is rare and 
beautiful and pleasing—when the people live right. 


id 
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The Church’s Social Position 


A symposium on the Unitarian Declaration which 
rans from Prof. Carver’s unstinted praise 
to Mr. Gompers’s thoughtful dissent 


Epiror’s Nore 


It seemed a desirable thing to get scholarly opinion 
on the Unitarian Declaration on the social question. 
Accordingly Tuer Reaister submitted a copy of the 
Commission's unanimous. findings, as published on 
May 13, 1920, in these columns, and issued also’ in 
separate form by the General Conference, to the 
following men. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
our representatives in this important and difficult 
field should have done such an acceptable and sig- 

_ nificant piece of work. They did not hide behind a 
smoke-screen of abstract words for fear of offending 
stupid enemies of progress, nor rant in fury against 
the sins of the day to satisfy the overheated howlers. 
They kept their temper as they faced facts, and said 
what should be done for a better order, in definite, 
clear, and sane words. 


By Far the Best 


THOMAS NIXON CARVER 
Professor Economics, Harvard University 


The Declaration of the Unitarian churches on the 
social question, recently published in THs CHRISTIAN 
Reeister, is by far the sanest and most constructive 
statement that has yet been made by any organiza- 
tion,—religious, political, or industrial. It avoids, on 
the one hand, all that demagogical claptrap and those 
socialistic catch-phrases, which are the stock in trade 
of radical bodies, and on the other hand, all the 
meaningless jargon with which such pronouncements 
are usually loaded when they emanate from conserva- 
tive bodies. 

It is a sad sight to see so many religious bodies 
running around in circles, looking for some social 
“cause” to espouse, but not knowing enough about 
social questions to know a good “cause” from a poor 
one. The Catholic Church at least knows how to stand 
its ground and not be stampeded by cheap demagogy. 
The Unitarian Church is the only Protestant church 
thus far that has shown the ability to advance boldly 
along rational and constructive lines. This is not 
without its element of surprise, because it has appeared 
at times as though this church has more than its share 
of noisy radicals. It is gratifying, however, to find that 
the church as a body is able to preserve its rational 
character. 

To begin with, its programme is liberal; that is, it 
relies mainly upon voluntary agreement and good-will 
among free citizens as a means of getting things done. 
It does not rely primarily upon force or authority, 
either on the part of disorganized mobs or of organized 
governments, as a means of bringing in a better state 
of society. It shows a high order of constructive faith, 
—faith to believe that in the laws of economics as they 
reveal themselves: in the conscious behavior of free 
citizens may be found the means of curing the evils of 
the present day,—that while preserving the system of 
voluntary agreement among free citizens, we can still 
diffuse prosperity among all classes. When this is 
done we shall have two good things,—first, freedom and 
voluntary agreement, which every right-thinking per- 
son prizes very highly, and second, equality of pros- 
perity among all classes, which is equally desirable. 
They who are willing to sacrifice freedom and volun- 
tary agreement in order to have an enforced equality 
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are not only showing a lack of constructive faith, they 
are willing to compromise with evil and accept a half, 
and the lesser half at that, of what the Unitarians 
are working for. On the other hand, they who are willing 
to sacrifice equality of prosperity in order to preserve 
freedom and voluntary agreement, are content with 
another half of the good which the Unitarians are 
‘seeking. It takes some vision, faith, and courage to 
see the possibility of having both freedom and equality, 
and to stake the popularity of the Church upon its 
advocacy of a programme which will secure both good 
things. 

Under the system of voluntary agreement, wealth is 
exchanged and distributed by the processes of buying 
and selling. They who can buy and sell advan- 
tageously will prosper; they who cannot will fail to 
prosper. If we can make it possible for all to buy and 
sell advantageously, all can prosper and the feat is 
accomplished. All can then prosper under the system 
of freedom and voluntary agreement. 

The Unitarians have outlined a programme under 
which all classes can buy and sell advantageously. 
They have especially outlined a programme under 
which laborers who have in the past not been able to 
sell their labor to advantage may be enabled to do so. 
That will solve the wage question, and make all 
laborers prosperous. That is more than can be said of 
any other programme, advocated by any other body, 
religious, political, or industrial. 


Only a Minor Criticism 
EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


McVickar Professor Political Economy and Finance, 
Columbia University 

I would say that the Declaration which you have 
sent me seems to me wholly admirable. Every point 
was well worth making and is well made. The only 
criticism I have is a minor one when under Section 
V., D, 3, you speak of “the sacrifice savers.” I do not 
like that term—what you mean is, those who undergo 
sacrifices by saving, but what you say is, those who 
Save sacrifices, which is just the opposite. 


A Real Platform 


HENRY R. SEAGER 
Professor Political Hconomy, Columbia University 


The official Declaration of the General Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches will command 
the hearty endorsement of all progressive students of 
economics. It is clear and definite on questions of 
principle, such as the desirability of collective bargain- 
ing, social insurance, etc., but wisely undogmatie on 
detailed questions of practical procedure. In insisting 
that wealth is of significance chiefly as a means of 
developing human personality, that even in the eco- 
nomic field social motives are of equal importance 
with the motive of self-interest, and that co-operation 
along democratic lines affords the most promising 
means of further improvement, it places emphasis just 
where emphasis is most needed. 

Its conclusions that business should be conceived 
of as a partnership to be conducted in the public in- 
terest, and that the right spirit among the partners to 
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industry is more important than the particular form 
of organization that unites them, not only are sound, 
but also afford the best possible basis for passing on 
the merits of current reform proposals. Earnest citizens 
who have failed to derive much inspiration from the 
political platforms that are bidding for their votes this 
Summer will find in the Declaration a platform for 
which they can feel real enthusiasm. May it be given 
the wide circulation and receive the cordial support 
which it merits! 


Strikes and Profits 


WALTER LIPPMANN 
Editor The New Republic 


I find myself in pretty general agreement with the 
Declaration. The first four sections seem to me wholly 
adinirable; about the fifth section, which of course 
was the most difficult, I should like to say a few 
words, fully recognizing that it would be very hard 
to please any large number of men easily. I am fully 
in agreement with your statement that society has the 
right to intervene and compel the settlement of differ- 
ences when there is a failure to agree in vital indus- 
tries, but I should like to suggest two important ad- 
ditions, which seem to me necessary before that idea 
can be accepted as a working principle. 

The first is that the intervention of government in 
so far as it limits the right to strike must carry with 
it a control of profits. You are familiar with the 
argument that a soldier has no right to strike because 
he is not working for a private employer, but that a 
workman has the right to strike because he is working 
for a private employer. That distinction is funda. 
mental and should be put at the head of any proposal 
to limit the right to strike. In other words, society has 
the right to prevent strikes when the business is the 
business of society, but when it is not, when it is a 
private business that merely serves society inciden- 
tally, it is neither feasible nor just to limit the collec- 
tive power of the workers. 

In the second place, I think you should have pro- 
vided for an impartial machinery to investigate and 
publish the causes of industrial disputes as a prelimi- 
nary to any action. 

Section six is very weak. [VI. Creation of ma- 
chinery by which governments can be democratically 
controlled and made responsive to the publie will.] 
It is my own private hobby that the most fundamental 
thing in making a government democratic is the puri- 
fication of the news. That is a task eminently suited 
to the work of the churches. We suffer to-day more 
than anything else from the inability of the public to 
secure the necessary information on which to act in 
great affairs. The newspapers require criticism and 
assistance from outside organization if they are to 
reform and improve their practice, and there is no 
greater work that a church could undertake than to 
become again a witness to the truth. 

I very much like the spirit of section seven [on 
World Organization], but I believe that it should have 
been more specific on the more contentious questions. 
The Church should lead, not follow, in the recognition 
of the supreme fact in international affairs, namely, 
that the Treaty of Versailles is an impossible settle. 
ment of the Great War. 

I have ventured to offer these criticisms only because 
I feel so thoroughly in sympathy with the document 


as it stands and with its general intentions. 


se? 
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Afraid of Courts 


EDWARD A. ROSS. 
Professor Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


The Declaration of the Unitarian churches on the 
social question strikes me as broad, progressive, and 
statesmanlike. It covers about all the important 
points in my own social programme. My only doubt 
relates to the denial of the right to strike “where the 
failure of industry and labor to agree endangers the 
welfare of the social structure or causes general dis- 
tress.” If that means public utilities, all right. But 
I am very fearful of the substitution of courts for 
economic strife in other fields. In time intelligent use 
of the strike will switch millions of dollars from profits 
to wages,—millions which capital has diverted from 
labor by superiority in bargaining power. 

The Kansas plan would check this and stereotype on 
behalf of capital a rate of profits involving an element 
of sheer exploitation. 


Society’s Rights in Question 
SAMUEL GOMPERS 


President American Federation of Labor 


While time does not allow me to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the Declaration on the social question 
which you have asked me to consider, I cannot refrain 
from drawing your attention to article V., section 2, 
under subdivision B, which reads :-— 

“(2) The right of both industry and labor to or- 
ganize freely and bargain collectively, with the limita- 
tion that society as a whole has a right to intervene 
and to compel the settlement of differences where the 
failure of industry and labor to agree endangers the 
welfare of the social structure or causes general dis- 
tress. The rights of society as a whole are dominant 
over the rights of industry and labor to organize and 
bargain collectively.” 

You have fallen into a serious and all too common 
error in this paragraph. Of course I cannot know 
what may have been your intent, but the effect of the 
paragraph is to place a limitation upon the right of 
men to cease work. 

I am confident that there could have been on the 
part of your committee no full realization of the mean- 
ing of the statement that “society as a whole has a 
right to intervene and compel the settlement of differ- 
ences” where failure of workers and employers to agree 
“endangers the welfare of the social structure or causes 
general distress.” 

The objections to such a statement or to any effort 
to establish such a rule are manifold. 

First, it is not possible to compel workers to work 
when they are determined not to work. That one in- 
surmountable fact destroys any such structure as your 
declaration proposes. 

Second, if such a debased and servile social order 
could be brought into being by some unthinkable de- 
struction of the moral fibre of the race as to provide a 
slave class of workers, who would be charged with the 
responsibility of determining the point at which a con- 
flict began to “endanger the welfare of the social struc- 
ture” or “cause general distress”? 

There is a point for decision. Some human agency 
would have to make the decisions. Some agency would 
have to declare an hour at which a conflict had reached 
that point and at which the conflicting parties would 
be ordered to cease their struggle. 
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Obviously, the situation that would result from the 
necessity for such decisions would but promote strife 
and prolong the hold of injustice: upon a world weary 
of injustice and hungry for a better, brighter day. 

“The rights of society as a whole are dominant over 
the rights of industry and labor to organize and bar- 
gain collectively.” 

To argue the abstraction is useless. The fact is that 
if society ever had such a right it has long since for- 
feited it by its abuse of that right. Labor, by its own 
heroic efforts, has raised its status from slavedom 
to manhood. Labor must go on and on in the struggle 
to bring perfect and complete freedom to all who labor. 
There is yet no social conscience that guarantees jus- 
tice to the workers in the industrial struggle. 

Your own Declaration sets forth certain rights which 
it Says are possessed by the workers. An example is 
the statement that workers have a right to a fair day’s 
wage. This illustrates in part the weakness of your 
previous Declaration under section 2. The workers 
do have a right to a fair day’s wage, but it has been 
the uniform experience that the right was of no value 
until the workers, through organization, compelled 
acknowledgment of the right and respect for it. 

Time does not permit further analysis of the decla- 
ration submitted to me. - I have given you my comment 
on what I consider one of the most serious defects in 
the Document. There cannot be any abridgment of the 
right of the workers to organize into unions and their 
right to be represented by representatives of their own 
selection in negotiation with employers. It should not 
be overlooked that nowhere-in your Declaration is it 
said that the workers have the right to organize into 
unions. “Was this oversight? 


The Miracle Dollar in Transylvania 


What seems a trifle to Americans was a gift beyond 
compare— The unexpected good fortune 
of the people 


JOEL H. METCALF 
Of the Hungarian Relief Commission 


Paris, FRANCE, July 10, 1920. 


[american Unita was a terra incognita to the 
American Unitarians when we started for that 
country last March. We had failed to receive 
the appeals for help which Bishop Ferencz had sent, 
but only in a vision had beheld a man, as in New Testa- 
ment times, holding out his hands in supplication, and 
crying, “Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 

Even Mr. Drummond, representative of the British 
Unitarians, who was in Kolozsvar last autumn, did not 
know the general condition, and as we approached the 
country we received added information. 

We interviewed the Hoover Commission and the Red 
Cross officials, and the result was the same—no authen- 
tic knowledge of the land beyond the Carpathians. 
The Roumanian Government, in its censorship, which 
amounted to the suppression of all news and all letters, 
made the country not unlike Lassa under the Grand 
Lama. In its fear that military intelligence might 
leak out, and the Hungarians carry information to 
Budapest, they were as successful in suppressing Tran- 
sylvania’s conditions as the Germans during the war 
were successful in suppressing knowledgé of their in-— 
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ternal conditions. In fact, until we crossed the Car- 
pathians we did not know what the food conditions 
were. We thought it possible that the same conditions 
obtained there that were found in Vienna and Buda- 
pest. We quickly found, however, that food was plenti- 
ful. It had never been difficult at any time during the 
war, except as the exorbitant price made it hard for 
those who lived on salaries or incomes which did not 
advance with the prices. It was impossible to obtain 
many things, but there was always enough. In some 
respects Transylvania has been most fortunate. It is 
a wonderfully productive farming country, and the 
difficulty of transportation has affected it favorably, 
just as it has affected the large city populations of 
Austria and Hungary unfavorably. I do not believe 
that anywhere in the United States will you see so 
many cattle, sheep, and pigs as one finds in Transyl- 
vania in a day’s travel. We saw herds of all kinds, 
including thousands of buffaloes and hundreds of pigs 
in a single herd. In fact, the military operations have, 
paradoxically enough, helped it. When the German 
Army marched through, it did not ravage, because 
they were allies; and what they drove off from Rou- 
mania they largely left in Transylvania, not having 
transportation, and the herds being exhausted through 
coming over the mountains. 


Peasants an Exception to Rule of Suffering 


On the other hand, though the Roumanians were as 
destructive as a pestilence to Hungary proper, and 
carried off everything whether they could use it or not, 
they spared Transylvania. as being a part of the ter- 
ritory they intended to keep. Much of the Hungarian 
loot remained in Transylvania. 

It is true that at the time of the revolution there 
was much looting of German and Hungarian towns 
by the Roumanian resident population, but this only 
produced a triangle of ownership, and left the property 
within the country. 

Again, as it is only right that we should see things 
just as they really are, there is hardly any country 
which has suffered or will suffer so little inconvenience 
from the Great War. Transylvania is in the large a 
country of much more primitive civilization than any 
other part of Europe I have ever visited. The peasant 
who has fifteen or twenty acres of land is so self- 
supporting that the general economic condition of the 
world has little effect on him. He is practically inde- 
pendent, and can, and does, produce everything he 
requires for a living. His farm gives him bread and 
vegetables and meat. He has a little patch of flax for 
his own use, and a few sheep give him the wool for his 
clothing. 

So much, then, for the favorable condition of the 
Transylvanian peasants. What are their needs? They 
have none that are very serious. But all the people of 
that country are not peasants, and those who did not 
live this primitive life near the soil, with the hard- 
ships of war and their depreciated currency, were in a 
lamentable condition. Especially were the ministers 
and the teachers of the churches in dire need. We all 
know that it was not the farmers and the factory 
workers who have suffered most from this war. In 
fact, we might show that wages have more than kept 
pace with increased prices. So they have benefited. 
But any who have a fixed or nearly fixed income, either 
through interest, rents, or Salary, have had a hard 
time. A mechanic might have more to live on than a 
college professor, and a hod-carrier than a minister, 
in America. This is the situation, only intensified, in 
Transylvania, where their money had depreciated to 
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one-fortieth of its former value. The kronen, their 
standard of value, before the war was equal to one-fifth 
of a dollar. Just before we went there a dollar would 
buy two hundred of them. On the peasants this de- 
preciated kronen chad no influence. The few things 


they had to buy were many times dearer, but they had © 


things to sell that were equally advanced. For them a 
pig or a calf would buy a pair of boots, the same during 
or after the war as before. But this was not true of 
the professional class generally. The bootblack could 
charge five kronen where he formerly charged five 
helas, but a minister could not get his salary increased 
from six thousand to a hundred thousand kronen. In 
fact, the minister got less than before, because part of 
his salary came from the Hungarian Government, and 
now the Roumanian Government does not pay that 
stipend. The only thing that relieved the situation at 
all was that in some of the communities, the minister 
and teacher (who is also the cantor of the church) 
received part of their subsistence in kind. They had 
the use of a few acres of land, from five to twenty, 
which only lately the Roumanians began to take away. 
A part of their salary was so many metres of wood or 
a certain amount of wheat or corn. In one place the 
minister’s salary included, among other things, one 
hundred days’ work by the congregation. The place of 
the old-time “donation party” of America is taken by 
a party which ploughs and plants the minister’s garden 
all in a day. 

Before the war, little was thought of this “payment 
in kind.” The ministers preferred the money, but now 
it is the only thing that stands between them and star- 
vation. But not half the ministers were “paid in kind.” 
I understand that the highest salary (in money) that 
was paid to any Unitarian minister was paid to the 
preacher in their metropolitan church of Kolozsvar. 
It was six thousand kronen. This would not be con: 
sidered large to us (twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
dollars), but in Transylvania it was a competence. 
Since the war, the present minister of that place gets 
the same amount, but to-day six thousand kronen, if 
he took his whole year’s salary, would not buy him a 
suit of clothes, and for food it is only sufficient to give 
him the simplest diet,—meat once a week, with the 
most frugal economy. When we were there, six thou- 
sand kronen was the equivalent of thirty-five or forty 
dollars. It would buy more than forty dollars would 
with us, but not more than two or three times that 
much. It is about the same as living on a hundred 
dollars a year in America. 


Small Gift to all Ministers and Teachers 


The first thing we did on arrival at Kolozsvér was 
to make a small money gift to all the ministers and 
teachers of the church. In many cases the amount was 
only five or ten dollars in our currency, but it repre- 
sented one or two thousand kronen and was more money 
than they had seen in years. Ina number of parishes 
we made close investigation of the financial conditions 
and obtained ministers’ opinions of what they thought 
was a living wage under present circumstances, and 
they estimated it from twelve thousand to twenty 


thousand kronen for a minister with a family. At. 


present rates this is seventy-five to a hundred dollars 
in American money, which no one would call excessive, 
but it is an iridescent dream, the- pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, for them all. ; 

In passing, I might say that in making this financial 
donation to tide them over, of which we approved after 
the plan had been well thought out by the church au- 
thorities at Kolozsvar, several points were kept in 


' fuel; others needed it for children’s clothes. 
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of living pressed hardest. This brought to light inter- 
esting facts. Transylvania is not a large country, but 
so poor is the transportation that the large cities are 
not adequately supplied, and food is excessively high. 
It is almost unbelievable that so long after the war 
there should be so few trains, and the people ride on 
the steps, couplings between the cars, and on the top 
of the cars, as they do in Mexico. The advantage of 
riding on top is that you don’t have to pay any fare: 
the disadvantage is that you are so liable to fall off 
and get killed. In a trip that I made to Bukharest, 
even though I had engaged a wagon-lit berth, I slept 
on the floor of the corridor for two nights and was 
glad of the chance. Mr. Csiki, our minister at Kolozs- 
var, when he went to Bukharest, stood up all night, 
with a first-class ticket in his pocket. 


How They Survived is a Mystery 


In the distribution of our funds they also took into 
account, in the next place, whether or not the minister 
or teacher had any outside income. Occasionally we 
would find that rara avis also to be found in America, 
a minister who had money from sources outside his 
profession. Such were passed by in the allotment. 

Third, large families were recognized by giving ap- 
propriations to each individual at a rate which they 
thought just. 

The teachers and ministers of Transylvania had a 
great variety of needs. Some had run in debt and 
needed to renew their credit; some needed money for 
Nothing 
we could have given would have been so useful as a 
few dollars changed into kr‘onen at the rate of one 
hundred and seventy for the dollar. 

I wonder if our good Unitarian friends in America, 
when theu put twenty or twenty-five dollars in the 
collection for Hungarian relief, fully realized that they 
were contributing a sum that would keep a Unitarian 
minister of that far-off land from disaster, and save a 
church that had struggled on for three hundred and 
fifty years through multitudes of vicissitudes, and in 
the face of many enemies. 

There can be no question but that the arrival of the 
Unitarian Commission was at the psychological mo- 
ment, neither too early nor too late. They had done 
all they could, and had struggled manfully, but, the 


victims of a great war, and suffering the worst of any 


country by being turned over to their hereditary enemy 
who had taken away from them their endowment, and 
withheld the usual stipend they had received from the 
state, their condition as a religious body was desperate. 

How the churches, had survived up to that time is a 


mystery. To them our gift was like the manna from 


heaven to keep them alive in the desert, and a gift from 
God himself. 

As I have said before, it is not. too much to say that 
the relief saved the Unitarian Churches of Transyl- 
vania. And now America is a fabled land which not 
only flows with milk and honey, but where people are 
living up to the precept of “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink.” 

The great need of our Transylvanian friends was not 
food. In a few places, like Verespatak and Abrud- 


‘banya, we found some old people in need of the pri- 


mary things of life, and we left sums of money, small 
in our rating, large in theirs, for their sustenance. But 
in most places the churches could look out for the bare 
necessities of their poor people. ‘What we found was 
that those who lived in towns and had not the material 


. _ nor the po wlodge to make homespun for clothing, and 


ed? 
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linen for undergarments, “had simply been obliged to 
go without for “the last six years. It is wonderful 
how they managed to get along, turning their clothes 


“inside out when they had become faded and worn on 


one side, taking their bed-linen to make undergar- 
ments, and curtains for the children’s dresses. On spe- 
cial occasions they looked all right, but when Pro- 
fessor Csifo took the minister’s wives aside and asked 
them how they fared, he brought tears to many of 
their eyes as they confessed the straits they were in 
to keep up appearances, often only having one under- 
garment apiece, and that not very good. 

Material for clothing and leather for shoes seemed to 
be a universal need. Some of these could be obtained 
in Transylvania. 
to buy several thousand dollars’ worth of linen—or, 
rather, cotton—goods, to be used for underclothing. 
The price seemed to our Unitarian friends to be favor- 
able. In regard to suitings, the condition was different. 
The cheapest that was at all suitable was about thir- 
teen hundred kronen (about eight dollars then, about 
eleven dollars now) per metre, and good leather for 
shoes was unobtainable. After full discussion, there- 
fore, it seemed best to send one of the Commission 
to England to buy material for clothing and leather 
for shoes for the ministers and teachers and their 
wives. This has been done, and we are only waiting 
for the Cranmore (Johnston liner from Liverpool) to 
arrive at Galatz, the seaport of Roumania, to take these 
supplies up to Kolozsvér. In Leeds, England, we pur- 
chased enough cloth for two hundred suits for men 
and two hundred suits for women, and enough leather 
for eight hundred pairs of shoes. 


Professors Cobble in an Upper Room 


Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Association, and our Unitarian brethren 
in Leeds, have done everything in their power to give 
us good value for our money, and have hurried the 
consignment forward, so that by September 1, if all 
goes as we hope, our relief should be in the hands of 
our needy brethren. 

At the Unitarian College in Kolozsvaér we found the 
professors, when not teaching their classes, in an upper 
room, carrying on the shoemaker’s trade, repairing 
shoes,—a much more profitable industry than teaching 
or preaching. 

When: the goods from England arrive, I suppose no 
one of them will actually try to make his own: shoes, 
but there will be a great bustle and happy industry 
as they get the material ready to distribute to every 
Unitarian parish in the land. This relief will carry 
with it the good-will and respect of the Unitarian peo- 
ple of America. 

The needs of Transylvania were not what we ex- 
pected. In some ways they were better, in others they 
were worse. Few of us thought that our succor would 
be to the teachers and the ministers and their families, 
yet they were the ones we found in greatest need, and 
their condition was desperate. We have carried our 
relief to them as Paul carried it to the saints at Jeru- 
salem, the New Church to the Old Church, and it has 
given them new life and hope. When we arrived they 
were filled with deadly discouragement. They thought 
themselves forgotten by God and man. Many were 
the tears that were shed in this far country. Hundreds, 
thousands, at once were overcome by emotion, but they 
all assured us they were tears of joy. 

The coming of your representatives has made them 
feel that they have friends across the sea who have 
been to them in their sore need true messengers of God. 


One of the first things we did was _ . 
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True Americanism 
CHARLES GORDON AMES ’ 
RS. BROWNING said, ‘‘I dream of the day when an 


English statesman shall arise with a heart too large for 
England, having courage, in the face of his countrymen, to say 
of some suggested policy, “This is good for your trade, this is 
necessary for your domination, but it will vex a people hard 
by, it will hurt a people farther off; therefore, away with it!’”’ 

This is the true Americanism as it is the true Christianity. 
As Christian men and women we are citizens, not only of one 
country, but of all the earth and all the heavens. 

No nation has risen to the moral height of meeting other 
nations on the level of the Golden Rule. The governments 
exchange signals of friendship; they enter into treaties of peace; 
they promise to let each other alone and to exchange goods 
on terms of mutual advantage; but they are not careful to keep 
their agreements. Each believes and says unpleasant things 
about the other, which may be partly true, and the strong 
often show-a willingness to make hard terms with the weak. 
Taking the centuries together it cannot be said that the peoples 
of different countries have ever tried to make each other 
happy, and their frequent quarrels have spotted the earth with 
blood. 

Why should not “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave’’ be foremost in proclaiming the Golden Rule as the 
soul and reason of international law? Why should we not be 
prompt and proud to ratify every measure which looks toward 
the peaceful federation of the world and the liberation of human 
labor from the crushing weight of military burdens? 

There is no other alternative: we must accept the law of 
brotherhood, live by it and prosper together, or we must waste 
our energies in preparations for open war,—preparations which 
are but a mask for international selfishness. Nations are 
neighbors. 


How Alice Adams Invests Her Life 


A wisit to the house of a consecrated woman who does a 
distinct work in Japan and finds it all gain 


CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


Vassar College 


N ACCOUNT of my interest in social work, I 
made it a point, soon after my arrival in Japan. 

3 to inquire if any of the missions were doing 
settlement work, and was informed that in the city 
of Okayama, in the western part of Japan, there was 
a settlement conducted by Miss Alice Adams of the 
American Board. JI decided at once to include this 
city in my itinerary, and was very glad of this de- 
cision, for I found it to be an educational centre, and 
other persons were there whom I wished to meet, one 
of whom was a fine Japanese woman, a graduate of 
an American college, the head of a large girls’ high 
school. 

As the result of a number of circumstances, I spent 
nearly a week in Miss Adams’s house. Her person- 
ality struck me as being very fine, and I was pleased 
at being so long in her company. I thus had an 
unusual opportunity of learning about her work and 
its development. She has been engaged in it for twenty- 
eight years, and, since the early settlements in Amer- 
ica are not much older than that, I was particularly 
interested to learn how her work began. 

Miss Adams told me that when she first came to the 
mission field from her home in New Hampshire, it 
was her idea to get into intimate contact with the 
Japanese and to have her home among them, instead 
of teaching in a girls’ school where she would live 
in the school compound in a world apart. Beginning 
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with a Sunday-school, she came to know the families 
of her children, to study their needs to see how she 
could help them in a friendly way. During her peri- 
odie visits to America she learned of the settlement 
movement and took time to study the work being done 
in them. The inception of her own idea was, however, 
entirely independent of the movement in America, 
and was, I believe, the outcome of her own religious 
experience and her study of the life of Christ. 

Before telling of her work let me describe first how 
she lives, for that will give an insight into some of 
the difficulties surrounding the missionaries. Until 
quite recently her home was a part of the settlement 
buildings, but her health broke down and she was 
obliged to find an airier location and be away from 
the constant care. She now lives in a Japanese house, 
which has been altered somewhat in order to make it 
comfortable for a foreigner. In many cases, the mis- 
sions build houses for their workers, but when these 
are all occupied, Japanese houses are utilized, and in 
some respects they are more comfortable than the 
others because better suited to the climate. The paper 
shoji are replaced by sliding frames with glass win- 
dows, and the matting with wooden flooring. Heat is 
supplied by small wood-stoves, which quickly give a 
very agreeable warmth. Miss Adams’s house is a two- 
story structure situated in a small enclosure about 
ten minutes’ walk from the settlement. There is a 
tiny entrance hall, where the shoes are removed to 
avoid scratching the floors, a study with a stove, a 
cosey dining-room, a microscopic kitchen, and a room 
for the servant. Recently she has rented the lot next 
to her house and has planted a garden to supply her 
table with some of the needed articles of food not 
easily procured in the city. In a recent letter to her 
Board she writes: “My little garden plot where I hang 
my washing gives me quite a good many vegetables, 
and has a few fruit-trees. I am very happy to be here, 


IN ONE PLACE, OF ONE MIND 


Miss Adams and her workers gather at morning prayers before 
beginning the day’s work. The religious motive is a powerful 
one in leading them to devote their lives to this service. 


help to my work.” ; 

Miss Adams’s servant is an elderly woman who has 
been with her for several years, and is a careful and 
economical coak. With her lives also a young girl, 
now about twelve years old, whom she has adopted, and 
who is going to school. Not the least important mem-_ 
ber of the household is a black cat who came to her 


and having a house, I can entertain, which is a great — 


; 
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doorstep a few years ago, and who with her progeny 
furnishes her mistress with needed relaxation and her 
friends with kittens. She is a model mother, and her 
children are lively and full of playful tricks. 

Taking care of her garden is an old man, a samurai, 
who has all the oldtime loyalty to his mistress and 
looks with a little scorn upon the manners of the 
more modern race of servants who do not know what 
real service is and work only for money. He is a gen- 


A SUCCESSFUL FEATURE OF THE SCHOOL 


The children of the neighborhood are busy at industrial work, 

with serious interest, in their schoolroom. The desks and seats 

remind us by their plainness of the little red schoolhouse in 
New England. 


eral factotum, too, and clever at tinkering as any 
Yankee. 

It may seem a little strange to some that Miss Adams 
allows herself the luxury of two servants, but it. 
would be impossible for her to do the work for which 
she is so well fitted if she had also to do her own 
housework,—just as impossible as if she were a teacher 
or an office worker in America. Her housekeeping 
must be well done if it is to be equal in neatness to 
that which surrounds her; hospitality must be prac- 
tised, and the conventions of life observed. Her living 
is simple, but it must be substantial or her strength 
would fail, and the loss of a person of such intelligent 
devotion could not easily be replaced. 

The settlement buildings are in a rather large com- 
pound with two entrances, one leading to the office 


_ building and school, and the other to the dispensary 


and infirmary. In the rear is a day nursery which 
can also be reached from another street. Low fences 
divide the grounds into separate compartments, and 


thie vacant spaces between the buildings are adorned 


with gardens both in Japanese and American style. 
Every inch is thus of use. 

The medical work is one of the most important parts 
of the undertaking. The dispensary is open on given 
afternoons, and the doctors come from the medical 
school in the city and are often assisted by the students. 
Some of them are professed Christians, though others 
are not. The infirmary has a few inmates who are 
ill or disabled in some way and have no other place 
in which to live. It is tiny, and will accommodate 
only eight, but it is indeed a refuge for those who 
have no quiet spot at home. While I was there, an- 
other inmate was added, an old woman whose son’s 
house was crowded so that his wife could not give her 
the necessary care and look after her children too. 
They could afford to pay a small sum for her board, and, 
being friends of Miss Adams, they were willing to 
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intrust their mother to her care. This is'quite an 
unusual thing to do, because the Japanese do not like 


institutional life, and will creep into any corner and 


call it home. This old lady was most grateful, and _ 
every time Miss Adams passed, bowed repeatedly and 
gave voice to her thanks. 

The office of the settlement is in what was formerly 
Miss Adams’s house, and her dining-room is now used 
for the daily religious service of the workers, for they 
gather every morning for prayers. Ina separate little 
building is a room for the Sunday-school, and opposite 
is a larger one in which the day-school is held. It has 
two rooms downstairs, and the elementary classes are 
held there. In connection with this school, Miss Adams 
told me an interesting fact about the children of 
parents who are not properly married according to 
Japanese law. If the marriage is not registered, it is 
not legal, and the offspring have no existence in the 
eyes of the law, and hence cannot go to the public 
school. Private free schools have been established for 
just such children by philanthropic Japanese, and this 
one in the settlement is for the same purpose, though 
not all of the children attending have such a family 
history. The school numbers about thirty pupils. 

Miss Adams told me a story about one of the families 
who had a little girl in this school. The parents be- 

came interested in Christianity and wished to become 
church members. Realizing that they had been living 
together unlawfully for many years, they decided to 
be married in accordance with the Christian fashion. 
To them this meant a bridal party, with bridesmaids and 
all the accompanying festivities. Miss Adams at first 
rather advised against such publicity, but it was such 
a great event to them, that she withdrew her objection 
and gave them all the help they needed. They had the 
coveted wedding party, and for bridesmaid, was there 
any one nearer and dearer to them than their own 
little daughter, who was doubtless filled with pride at 
assisting in such an important family affair? 

In addition to the regular school work there are 
classes for the children in several kinds of industrial 
work. 


MEDICAL WORK IS MOST IMPORTANT 


Doctors and nurses attending to the patients in the dispensary, 

while others are anxiously waiting their turn. The doctors 

come from the government medical school in the city of 
Okayama and are glad to co-operate. 


The space beyond the schoolhouse and the office 
widens out into a large square playground, being open 
to the children of the neighborhood as well as to the 
school-children. Toward the rear is a rustic fence 
which separates the day nursery with its garden from 
the rest of the compound. The building is a two-story 
structure, the upper floor of which is used as a dwell- 
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ing by the head worker and his family. Miss Adams 
is training Japanese to share the work with her and 
be prepared to take full charge of it when she must 
give it up. She does not wish a missionary, but pre- 
fers that it pass into the hands of the Japanese them- 
selves. A large part of the funds already comes from 
them, and its value is recognized by the general and 
local governments which give her grants toward it 
every year. 

The nursery has rooms facing the south, where the 
children play and take their daily naps. On the north 
side is a kindergarten room and a kitchen where a 
nourishing noonday meal is prepared. The little ones 
are brought there in the morning, and kept until the 
older children are out of school and can call for them. 

While the direct purpose of this work is not chiefly 
evangelization, the atmosphere is distinctly religious. 
The purpose of Miss Adams is to show that the Chris- 
tian ideal leads one to a life of sacrifice and helpful- 
ness. The name of the settlement is the Loving-all In- 
stitution, and it typifies beautifully the spirit of the 
leader. One has merely to see her take up a little 
child in the day nursery to appreciate how warm her 
heart is. Direct evangelistic work is provided through 
a Bible woman. — 

I ventured to ask Miss Adams one day, as we sat 
at table in her cosey dining-room and were talking 
rather intimately, what it was that guided her and 
furnished the motive force for her work with all of 
its complicated problems. Was it the love of humanity 
and desire to serve it, or was she consciously doing 
it for the sake of Christ? She turned to me and said 
frankly and sweetly that the feeling of the presence 
of Jesus was never absent from her. She had been 
brought up in a religious family, it was as natural 
as breathing to give utterance to her feeling, and she 
was conscious all day long of asking for guidance. 
Such faith as this is a wonderful possession and will 
indeed enable one to surmount tremendous obstacles. 

Miss Adams has a high standing in the community, 
and through her I met some of the principal educators 
in the city, and visited the Boys’ Higher School, which 
prepares directly for the Imperial universities. 

The value of such work as hers can hardly be over- 
estimated, not only from the point of view of Christian 
propaganda, but also as a token of friendliness from 
a woman of a rich and prosperous nation to one where 
living conditions for multitudes are hard and con- 
. Servative. 

The following extract from Miss Adams’s letter to 
the American Board is significant : “Rev. Kinzo Tanaka, 
our first ‘graduate, the boy I brought up, has been pas- 
tor of one of the churches in Kyoto, but in a few 
days will leave for missionary work in Ponape, one of 
the South Pacific Islands which the Japanese received 
after the war. They promised to teach Christianity, 
and the government is sending four pastors and their 
wives to carry on the work. I am proud to have Kinzo 
Tanaka, one of our settlement boys, and his wife, one 
of our workers, glad to go. God indeed has been good 
to me. The government is following the plan of the 
different missionary organizations, giving those going 
out outfit money, boat ticket, and allowance for chil- 
dren, etc. Religion and state are so mixed here that 
the government sends them. I hope they may do such 
grand work as to be a great factor in helping to Chris- 
tianize Japan and give the nation a good standing.” 

Compare this action of the Japanese Government 
with that of Roumania, which promised religious toler- 
ation in all the conquered territory! 
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I Saw One Waiting 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 

I saw one waiting at the gates of life, 
Doubting to enter or pass on—so young. - 
How I had learned to love her! My lips plead 
So passionately till I flung myself 
Beside the gates and held out hungry arms 
To her. I knew my hands were helpless, yet 
It seemed my heart could draw her in. 


But she passed on. 

I have not seen what glow lies on the road 
Beyond the sunset gate; but, if I could, 
Perhaps I would know why she chose that way. 


The Wolf and the House-Dog 


A parable in economics, and some other cogent ideas on 
worship, music, and education, at the 
Summer School 


F THE STUDENTS at the Harvard Summer School 
if of Theology do not secure enough sermon material, 

improved parish methods, and general invigoration 
for a considerable period of time, it will not be the 
fault of the course. The lecturers appear to derive in- 
spiration from the large classes of earnest students, 
and give the best they have. It is difficult to see how 
a more generally beneficial three weeks could have 
been devised, or how the ministers in attendance can 
fail to profit immensely. They get many original 
ideas and many stirring facts; they discover new 
methods; and the thing which will stand out in the 
recollection of the ministers, and the influence which 
will mean the most and last the longest, is the in- 
definable spiritual effect, seldom spoken of but always 
felt. These things will be carried away and remembered 


-as the richest experience of all. 


The enrolment at last reached one hundred and fifty- 
two persons, the largest registration in the history of 
the School. The students were there with a purpose. 
The average class attendance was high, and the lectures 
were carefully recorded in note-books. Through the 
courtesy of various chapters of the Laymen’s League 
about Boston, the men have visited many. places of 


historic interest, including Plymouth, Lexington and 


Concord, Salem, Quincy, and Hingham. 

Prof. H. W. Foote, lecturing on “Orders of Wor- 
ship,” said that worship at its best should enable us 
to escape the meagreness and sordidness of life here, 
and discover a better and fuller life here and hereafter. 


The men who feel no need do not worship,—a fact — 


which explains the lack of interest in religion on the 
part of the rich and prosperous. The primary purpose 
of the Christian Church, as of a mosque or pagan 
temple, is to provide a convenient place and a suitable 
manner of worship. Without this purpose the church 
would cease to exist. Yet the church stands for more 
than the service of worship; worship is only one of 
many functions, though it is true that worship should 
affect all the activities. The permanence of the church 
depends on its power to give spiritual forms of wor- 
ship that are worth while. 

Mr. David H. Miller, who was a legal counsellor at 


the Peace Conference, replaced Prof. J. T. Shotwell. 


He discussed “International Relations of Labor.” He 
said the Washington Labor Conference of 1919 was an 
epoch-making convention. 
gates, including the English-speaking countries, a num- 
ber of the South American republics, Finland, Luxem- 
burg, Japan, Austria, and Germany. The minimum 
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r age at which children should work was established at system of force. Force is bad at all times, though it 
. fourteen years. In India a sixty-hour week prevails; is necessary in some cases to use it to correct an evil. 


to remedy this situation the convention ruled that an Minorities have their rights, and majorities should 
eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week should be not make indiscriminate use of force, Truthfulness is 
adopted. The most serious discussion of all took place the greatest labor-saving device ever invented; lying 
with reference to Japan, where labor conditions are is uneconomical. Take two communities: in one let 
notoriously bad. The working-day in Japan is thirteen the truth be told. and in the other let lies be told. 
hours, with only two rest-days a month allowed. The Would not the truth-telling community grow more 
delegates from that country accused their government rapidly in population and productive power? While 
of inconsistency, injustice, and insincerity. In the silk most religions, morals, and ideals are bad, our branch 
industry the workers are required to work eighty-three of the human race has got on tolerably well because we 
hours a week; this number of hours was reduced by the have had good luck. Moral progress is not verifiable, 


“+ 


Conference to fifty-seven. - and it is quite possible that no moral improvement has 
The Washington convention indicated the tendency in been made in the last thousand years. 

general of international labor. It is proceeding on _“Oh, That is a Collar!” 

broad, humanitarian grounds, and is aiming to pro- sy ll 

mote morality and protection of women and young A lean and hungry wolf once fell into conversation 


persons in industry. Mr. Miller thought one of the With a well-fed house-dog. Said the wolf, “How is it, 
great factors in international peace would be the for- [™Y ae, that you always appear so sleek and well- 
mation of an active international labor organization. fed? 


Millions of voters demanded that the Treaty of Ver- . “1 have an excellent environment,” replied the dog, 
sailles make provision for such an organization, and a “and environment, you know, is everything. Environ- 
clause to that effect was inserted. ment makes the man; without it he does not amount to 
‘Speaking of church music, Prof. A. ©. Davison be- @nything.” > 

lieved that the minister should be the sole authority, “Indeed!” responded the wolf. “TI would like to try 
and that the time-honored music committee should be that. But will you tell me what that is on your neck?” 
abolished,—a condition which can result, he continued, “Oh, that is a collar. Sometimes I have to be chained 
only through the medium of education. A church con- UP at night.” ale 

cludes that, as a matter of course, it must have a music The lean and hungry wolf reflected a moment, and 


committee; but the committee is usually unintelligent, replied, a think I should rather be free and hungry 
and while it may have an ear for music, it has no than well-fed and in captivity.” . 


conception at all of what constitutes religious music. Thus some men argue. “Freedom and want,” they 
While we are dissatisfied with our church music, our S#Y, “rather than plenty and captivity.” 
criticism is derogatory, not constructive. We have no Religious education is one of the great and growing 


Protestant standard, in consequence of which each Movements of the time,” asserted Prof. H. W. Holmes, 
organist or choir-master acts for himself, and as likely Who was lecturing on that subject. Elaborating on his 
as not the organist or choir-master is a person of theme, he said that the most inspiring literature was 
relatively little training with reference to the particular the literature on religious education. From the stand- 
quality of music he is supposed to select. point of education and educators it is the most fruitful 
ligt Ne Church of all fields. Happily, religious education is rapidly 
No Religious Music in Churches approaching a place of superdenominationalism; it is 
The seminaries are not doing much to help out the looking beyond denomination for achievement of its 
situation. They ought to offer full courses on church ends. Mr. Holmes defined religious education as “an 
music and back up the course with constant practice; effort to establish religion as a unifying and creating 
such a method would prove of incalculable value to men force in social evolution.” R 
appointed to administer a parish. Professor Davison Edueation naturally allies itself with liberalism, and 
said he wished to explode the common fallacy that there must be a force in the liberal church. Liberal religion 
was at present any such thing as religious music. means education; it calls for conscious control, loyalty, 
Various forms of secular music are taken, words are and brotherhood of free men. Religious education is 
set to those forms, a title is applied, and the music more than a point of view. It does not pretend to take 
passes as religious, but it is religious only through the place of metaphysics, or of theology, or of any of 
association. People will like good music if you will the other great disciplines; neither does it fit in with 
give it to them, and choir-masters are much mistaken autocracy in religion. It has a distinct relation to 
when they declare the opposite. But the kind of music democracy. In any field, education reinforces liber- 
congregations get is not the kind which develops the alism and leads to the liberal point of view. 
spiritual self; it is not powerful enough to seep through Biblical material should be used in the Sunday-school 
the spiritual tissues. Our present form of music, in as required, but other programmes must be given an 
and out of the church, acts much as catnip acts. It important place also. Children should be taught right 
makes us want to roll and purr. conduct there, their social responsibilities and home 
Prof. T. N. Carver, lecturing on economic conditions, obligations. The curriculum, of the Sunday-school 
declared that teachers and preachers do not want any should point the way; it should give insight into much 
government to regulate liberty of talking. But, he not found in the school, Much fruit is picked when 
continued, why should freedom to talk be thought any we are not holding the child up to the tree. On the 
more valuable than freedom to do? In other ‘words, why whole we do not expect enough of children. Their 
_-—s should not government restraint be applied to speech reactions mean as much to them as ours do to us. The 
as well as to acts? Professor Carver concluded that object of the Sunday-school curriculum is not to con- 
the ministers had the biggest job, because they were sup- vert the child. Only abnormal people are suddenly 
posed to be able to make people want to do the right converted, and we must conclude that the twice-born 
- thing. y are those who missed being born once. If the child 
= - Tf we could, it would be better to get good results does not grow perceptibly into the church, it is a hard 
-—s under a system of voluntary agreements than under a indictment of the church. 
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LITERATURE 


Our Doctored Daily News 


THe BRASS Cuuck, A Srory or AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM. By Upton Sinclair. Pasadena, 
Calif. Published by the author. 50 cents. 

One of the most remarkable books of the 
year is The Brass Check. It has been al- 
most boycotted by the book-reviewers, for 
obvious reasons; yet it is so vivid and in- 
teresting that it has already sold nearly 
seventy thousand copies, one reader rec- 
ommending it to another. 

The author maintains that almost all 
the newspapers are absolutely controlled 
by the great profiteering interests, and 
that news is habitually colored, distorted, 
Suppressed, and even invented; so that 
what we read as news is in reality largely 
propaganda. He supports this claim with 
a vast array of startling facts, giving 
names, dates, and details in a way that 
would expose him to scores of libel suits 
if the charges were not substantially true. 

One of the most important chapters is 
that on the ownership of the Associated 
Press, About nine hundred daily papers 
in this country receive and print its news 
despatches. Hach despatch is read by 
some thirty million persons. “According 
to the construction and wording of that 
despatch, so will be the impression these 
thirty million persons will receive. Here 
you have an engine that causes thirty mil- 
lion minds to have the same thought at 
the same moment.” The Associated Press 
claims to be a “mutual” corporation, 
owned and controlled by the many hun- 
dreds of papers which use its services. It 
is really controlled by a small fraction of 
them. According to the written admission 
of Melville E. Stone: “In the organization 
of the Associated Press in 1900 it was 
necessary to provide a certain sum to puy 
fixtures, ete., and certain first mortgage 
bonds ($131,425) were issued and sold to 
the members. There is to-day outstanding 
$113,125. Under the law of New York, 
holders of first mortgage bonds are en- 
titled to vote for directors in proportion 
to their holdings.” The directors have 
absolute control. 

An analysis made in 1909 showed that 
the seven hundred newspapers which then 
used the service had less than one-seventh 
of the voting control of the organization. 
The rest of the votes were cast on bonds 
owned by the comparatively small group 
of “big insiders,” representing highly re- 
actionary papers. At that time only one 
of the fifteen directors was a liberal, and 
he has since died. Mr. Sinclair says :— 

“The Associated Press is probably the 
most ironclad monopoly in America. It 
was organized originally as a corporation 
under the laws of Illinois, but the Illi- 
nois courts declared it a monopoly, so it 
moved out of Illinois, and reorganized 
itself as a ‘membership corporation,’ thus 
evading the law.” To-day a new paper 
can secure the Associated Press service 
only for an immense sum, if at all, when 
it is published near enough to one of the 
papers already having it to be a competi- 
tor; and after paying a huge price to ob- 
tain the right to this service, it may be 


pensation. 
being an ordinary business concern, but a 
gentlemen’s club, 
clause allowing it to expel a member “for 
any conduct on his part, or on the part 
of any one in his employ or connected with 
his newspaper, which in its absolute dis- 
cretion it shall deem of such a character 
as to be prejudicial to the welfare and 
interest of the corporation and its mem- 
bers, or to justify such expulsion. 
action of the members of the corporation 
in such regard shall be final, and there 
shall be no right of appeal or review of 
such action.” 
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deprived of it the next day, without com- 
For the Associated Press, not 


has in its charter a 


The 


Most well-informed persons already 
have an idea that news despatches are 
apt to be untrustworthy, but even to them 
The Brass Check will be an eye-opener. 


A. S. B. 
Royce at his Best 
“LECTURES ON MopprRN IpDBALISM. By Josiah 


Royce. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1919. $8. 


In this posthumous work, consisting of 


ten lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins 


University in 1906, under the title “As- 


pects of Post-Kantian Idealism,” we have 
Professor Royce at his best. 


The discus- 
sion of Kant’s conception of knowledge, 
and the modification by his successors of 


his conception of the self, of the dialec- 


tical method, of Schelling, of Hegel’s vast 
enterprise and its outcome, and of the 
later problems of idealism and its present 


position, are characterized by “a power, 


adequacy, and clearness, which, as we look 
about, Royce alone seemed able to summon 
to such a task.” Professor Royce was not 
only a philosopher with an immense back- 


ground of knowledge; he was also a liter- 


ary man whose presentation of the essen- 
tials of this great movement will be much 
enjoyed by all who care for concreteness 
and clearness of expression. If the high- 
way of human thought lies through Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
around them, such rare books as this will 
be very precious, for they are much clearer 
than the works of the great writers they 
expound. 

Although the material of these lectures 
is very different from what one finds in 
the numerous histories of philosophy, this 
is at once a maryellously lucid introduc- 
tion to and splendid summary of Hegel. 


The reader perceives how the post-Kantians 


came to believe in and use the dialectic 
method. He learns to distinguish between 
Hegel’s vision and the complex and ill- 


understood vocabulary and formalism of 


the system. Whoever would understand 
Hegel must work, and work hard; but 
when one sees what Professor Royce gets 
out of him, it is clear that the labor 
will be well repaid. There are some sub- 
lime thoughts suggested by Hegel which 
Royce develops. One is made to believe 
that to deeper insight much of what now 
seems irrational in the world would be 
Seen to be an expression of reason. In- 
deed, Royce says that “one may charge 
Hegel rather with having too hastily over- 
looked the possibility of discovering a 
deeper reasonableness in many things 
which now appear to us to be accidental 


and not 
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than with having been a blind partison of 
the reasonableness of whatever happens.” 

It is fortunate that this study of Ger- 
man philosophy was made before the war. 
For philosophers are men, and the storms 
of emotion that sweep over the world do 
not leave them unaffected, and it may be 
long before another book such as this 
can be written. 


Selections on Immortality 

THBY ARE NOT DEAD. By Bric Arthur and 
Mrs. Wilbraham Ward. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Oo. 

This is an admirable collection of 
thoughts concerning the immortality of the 
soul, chosen from the writings of notable 
authors, from the Bible, the Bhagavad 
Gita and other Bastern sources, from the 
familiar poets and writers of our own 
time down to Sir Oliver Lodge in Ray- 
mond. The selections are brief, many are 
well known, but some are unfamiliar, and 
in general the book represents a difficult 
task wisely done. ; 


Dr. Hough’s Verses ; 

FLYING OveR LONDON. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York and Cincinnati: The Abing- 
don Press. 1919. 50 cents. 

The author, who recently resigned as 
president of Northwestern University, has 
yielded to the solicitations of friends and 
has published in permanent form some of 
his verses which were written during the 
tense period of the war and have already 
appeared in magazines on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The poems, of which there 
are only fourteen, have virility and emo- 
tional power. They were born. of the con- 
flicts, and in them its idealistic spirit still 
breathes. The first poem, from which the 
book takes its title, was written in 1918, 
after a flight over London in a British 
warplane. 


Dr. Mains 

PREMILLDNNIALISM. By George P. Maine. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 1920. $1 net. 

This vigorously polemic little book has 
no great difficulty in proving the present 
widespread _ premillennial superstition 
“non-Scriptural, non-historie, non-scien- 
tific, non-philosophical.” It is all this, 
and more, and Dr. Mains will be influen- 
tial and serviceable in showing this in 
certain circles. Equally non-Scriptural, 
non-historie, non-scientific, non-philosophi- 
cal, to be sure, is the doctrinal position of 
Dr. Main himself, 


Mountain Story 
Linby Loyp. A Tam or THE MOUNTAINS. 
By Marie EB. Hoffman. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $1.75 net. 


Anthony Trollope once said, “No novel is - 


worth anything ... unless the reader can 
sympathize with the characters whose 
names he finds upon its pages!” Measured 
by this standard, Lindy Loyd has at least 
one substantial claim to being counted a 
genuine work of fiction. It is a story of 
Kentucky mountaineers, rich in dramatic 
incidents, recounted with little waste of 
words, and with a humor as true to life 
as it is delightful. Its various’ personages, 
moreover, are real. They measure up to 
Trollope’s test. The reader cannot help 
sympathizing with them in their experi- 
ences. There are also many vivid descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. 
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Nationalism Long Ago 


T. J. M. 


NATIONAL IDEALS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Henry J. Cadbury. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1920. $1.75. 


In this little book the author sketches 
the whole course of Hebrew history, keep- 
ing in mind:the social and political point 
of view, or, to put it more accurately, 
he interprets the course of Hebrew history 
not simply as a conflict of states and sys- 
tems but of ideals. Very succinctly and 
clearly through some twenty-five chapters 
he follows the varying course of these 
ideals. Most of them, he finds, were nar- 
rowly nationalistic, but here and there 
through the ages men raised their voices 
in protest—men like the prophets and the 
authors of Ruth and Jonah. These, how- 
eyer, made no very great impression on 
their day, and eventually nationalism uf 
the narrowest kind to a large degree wou 
out, even as would seem to be the tendency 
among nations in the world to-day. 

And yet “the experience of Israel indi- 
cates by its direction, if not by its achieve- 
ment, something of the goal that still 
awaits the approach of a slowly perfecting 
national idealism.” The book is full of 
suggestive references to the times in whicu 
we live. It is interestingly written, and 
so fascinating that one cannot begin it 
without feeling impelled to read it through 
to the end. It is well abreast of critical 
opinion about the Old Testament, and this 
is the more striking in that the author 
does not pretend to be a specialist in the 
field. 

The only criticism that the reviewer 
would offer is that the book is written 
primarily for the general public, and one 
wonders if too much knowledge of Old 
Testament is not taken for granted to 
make it altogether intelligible to the 
general reader. To any one, however, who 
has any interest in the Hebrew nation and 
its world-old problems and some little 
knowledge of Old Testament the book can 
be most heartily commended. He will find 
it stimulating and instructive, and he will 
receive from it a light on the Bible that 
he probably did not have before. 


Studies of the Epistles 


Tur THEOLOGY OF THE Epistiuus. By H. A. 
A. Kennedy. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1920. $1.85. 


In an admirable series of Studies in 
Theology, Prof. James Moffatt published 
a few years since a valuable work on the 
Theology of the Gospels. This is now fol- 
lowed, in the same series, by Professor 
Kennedy’s treatment of the Theology of 
the Epistles. Both men and both books 
exhibit the completeness of learning and 
thoroughness of method which we expect 
in Scotch university men. Dr. Kennedy 
treats in detail the religious and theologi- 
cal postulates of the letters of Paul (not 
including the Pastorals), following this. by 


the post-Pauline 1 Peter and Hebrews, 
closing with a chapter on the Pastorals 
and other catholic letters, under the cap- 
tion, “Theology of the Developing Church.” 
Not at all points agreeing with his judg- 
ment, the reviewer must acknowledge 


New York: 


Moulton supposes; 
have great literary values, and can neyer 
be read understandingly until they are ap- 
proached from this angle rather than from 


matic content. 
is not here reprmted, but the best pas- 
sages from each document are given, with 
introductions and a brief apparatus of 
notes. 
words ascribed to Jesus are printed in 
black-face type, and other typographical 
devices clarify the apprehension of the 
text. 
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with all praise the value of his treatment. 
Especially good is his demonstration that 


the fundamentals of Paul’s gospel and of 


its expression grow out of his own re- 
ligious experience, rather than being bor- 


rowed or imitated from Hellenistic mys- 
tery-cults or formal Jewish eschatology. 


The book might have been more interest- 
ingly and attractively written, but it will 


repay the careful attention of any student. 


Bible’s Literary Values 
THe Moprern Reaper's BiBLH FoR SCHOOLS. 
(New TpHstaMent.) Edited by R. G. Moulton. 
The Macmillan Company. 1920. 
$2.25. 


Dr. Moulton is never weary of his 


chosen task of presenting the Bible to the 
general reader in such fashion as to bring 
out its literary values and characteristics. 
Perhaps the Biblical documents are not 


“literature” quite to the extent that Dr. 
none the less, they 


the point of view of their assumed dog- 
The whole New Testament 


A special feature is that all the 


There is no attempt to raise or to 
meet critical questions as to authorship, 


date, and the like, and the appended notes 
reveal a traditional understanding of the 
meaning of the text which is so attrac- 


tively and lucidly presented. In schools 
the work should do a great service in 
breaking down that dogmatic barrier 
which now makes the Bible a closed book 
to most young people, a violently disliked 
book to many more. As here exhibited, it 
has at least reality and charm. 


God Who Slumbers 

PANTHBEISTIC DILEMMAS AND OTHER Hssays 
IN PHILOSOPHY AND RBLIGION. By Henry C. 
Sheldon. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 1920. $2.50. 

In the essay which gives the title to 
the volume, the author points out the 
difficulties men always meet with when 
they are in earnest about pantheism. He 
does this in the course of a brief exam- 
ination of the system of Spinoza and of 
the Vedanta. When God becomes all, 
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man becomes nothing and our mortal 
life and its interests are annihilated or 
treated as unreality. In the end, the 
God who was glorified by being made 
all ceases to be of interest. The thought 
of a deity who sleeps in the plant, dreams 
in the animal, and awakens in man is 
at first attractive, but ‘“well-poised re- 
flective piety cannot rest satisfied with 
a God who is sunk in slumber, or wan- 
ders in the vagaries of dreams, or has no 
better knowledge of himself than is con- 
tained in the fragmentary and contra- 
dictory thoughts of men about him.” It 
might have been better not to deal with 
Spinoza, for in the brief space of a part 
of a short essay one cannot do him jus- 
tice. Strictly speaking, the defects Pro- 
fessor Sheldon points out in Spinoza’s 
system are there, but ‘there are also 
great and noble thoughts, so that the 
system is very valuable in spite of, or 
because of, its inconsistencies. The essays 
on pragmatism and on Bergson’s philos- 
ophy are very clear and judicious. The 
same may be said of those on “The No- 
tion of a Changing God” and “Attempts 
to Dispense with the Soul.” Essays num- 
ber VI, VII, and VIII treat of “Doc- 
trinal Values Contributed by the Refor- 
mation,’ “J. H. Newman as a Roman 
Catholic Apologist,” and “Mysticism.” In 
the chapter on “Bahaism Historically and 
Critically Considered” the author has an- 
ticipated the judgment which most Ameri- 
cans will probably pronounce on this new 
religion if they ever carefully consider 
its claims. It has a strange fascination 
for some, yet the “moral disasters’ con- 
nected with its beginnings and the Oriental 
domestic arrangements of its leaders cre- 
ate a very unfavorable impression which 
the vague eclecticism of its teachings will 
hardly overcome. 
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The Blind Horse > 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


We see him at his daily tasks, 
The horse that’s old and blind; 
For he can work with gentle mates, 
And masters who are kind. 


He helps at ploughing in the field, 
And drawing heavy loads 

From place to place, from town to town, 
Along the country roads. 


Sometimes he hears a distant sound 
That makes his spirit rise, 

Reminding him he once was young, 
A racer for the prize. 


But soon the happy vision ‘fades, 
And to his lot resigned, 

He slowly plods along the way— 
The horse that’s old and blind. 


For Auld Lang Syne 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

“A package of raisins, a cake of choco- 
late, and half a dollar’s worth of sugar. 
Can you remember that, children?’ asked 
Mrs. Ash, anxiously. ‘Don’t play along 
the road. And Barbara, put on your bon- 
net. You're as freckled as a turkey’s egg 
now. And David, don’t lose the dollar.” 

“Yes, mother,” and “No, mother,” replied 
the children, eager to go. 

“As if we could forget the things that 
go into cake and cookies!” laughed Bar- 
bara, wishing she had been born two years 
before David so she might be trusted with 
the money. She pushed her sunbonnet 
back as far as she dared as she sighed: “I 


wouldn’t mind being as speckled as a 
guinea-hen. It’s so horrid having this 
bonnet on my mind all the time, And 


it’s a hot old thing. 
dollar as far as the 
coaxed. 

David shook his head. “No, you might 
drop it in the dust,’ he pointed out sagely, 
“then where’d you be? You'd have to give 
mother all you saved up for Home-coming 
Week.” 

This argument silenced the little girl like 
magic. As she hopped along in the dust 
she hugged the thought of her pennies and 
nickels, safe in the piggy-bank. David and 
Barbara as well as the other village young- 
sters had fairly lived through vacation on 
the wonderful things that awaited them 
during the first week of August. There 
was to be a glad time of reunion, aud 
every family expected company. Grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, and cousins had 
been invited to come back home for a 
visit. Many returned soldiers would be 
there, and a fine programme of exciting 
events had been planned by a committee. 

“T wish we could take a tent and simply 
camp at the Fair Grounds,’ said David, 
worried over missing a _ single thing. 
“There’ll be a merry-go-round, and races, 
and a band, and ice-cream cones, and 
everything nice.” 

“Yes,” beamed Barbara, “but the best of 
all will be going to chureh on Sunday with 
grandma and Uncle Dick Shirley. Every- 
body will be there! The church will be 
packed! The flowers and the music will 


Can’t I carry the 
bridge, David?” she 
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be beau-ti-ful! And won’t Dr. 
the happiest man!” 

She smiled to picture the aged minis- 
ter’s kindly face as he would welcome the 
old friends back again. She knew how 
tenderly he would speak of the love and 
respect that should be shown all precious 
old things that belonged to the old homes; 
how children should care for the relics of 
past years and cherish them for the sake 
of the ones who used and loved them long 
ago. 

“Like the spinning-wheel and the high- 
boy mother is so proud of,” thought Bar- 
bara; “the tall grandfather’s clock on the 
stairs, that great-grandmother hid away 
from the Indians in; and even the old 
wheel-chair grandpa used so long.” 

At the big sycamore by the creek the 
children paused to cool their hot toes as 
they returned. Back from the roadside 
amid a tangle of neglected vines and shrub- 
bery crouched a poor little shanty. Bar- 
bara had often found four-leaf cloyers by 
the old fence and she wished she had time 
to hunt for just one now. 

“But mother said to come right home,” 
she reminded her brother, who had hopped 
up to the broken-down: gate and seemed 
to be listening to comething. 

“I believe I hear Grandpa Martin call- 


Deane be 


ing,’ he said suddenly. “Just a minute, 
Bab, till I see what’s the matter.” Ina 


moment David was back, looking serious. 
“He’s all by himself,” he explained as he 
hurried Barbara along. ‘That boy who 
stayed with him this summer went off 
night before last and never came back. 
Grandpa has been trying to get along, but 
it’s hard work with only one leg, and that 
one pretty shaky.” 

“Let’s hurry home and tell mother,” said 
Barbara. “She’ll know exactly what to do.” 
So in spite of midsummer heat the children 
ran like deer. 

“A boy from the Orphans’ Home is com- 
ing next week to stay with Grandpa 
Martin,” David told his mother, “and I 
said I knew you wouldn’t care if I helped 
him out now after I did my chores at 
home.” 

“Of course you may go,’ his mother 
assured him promptly. “We'll all help. 


” 


Barbara can pack up some nice things to. 


eat and I know she’ll help with your 
chores. Here’s fresh bread; and when you 
go, David, you'll take canned fruit, green 
vegetables, and things to tempt poor 
Grandpa’s appetite. You see,’ went on the 
thoughtful mother, “I think that is the 
spirit of Old Home time,—caring for the 
dear old people about us whenever there is 
need. We'll do all we can for Grandpa 
Martin for the sake of your own ts 
father, who was with us oe last year,” 
she ended. 

The days simply flew, and at last the 
great week was at hand. Mrs. Ash’s 
mother, sweet tiny Grandma Shirley, came 
with jolly Uncle Dick, who was Captain 
Shirley to other people, and who had won 
a war cross. The cosey little house on the 
hill fairly brimmed over with laughter 
and content. 

The whole village was abloom with 
friendliness and good cheer. Every train 
brought more friends, who were showered 
with affectionate greetings. 

Meanwhile, Grandpa Martin in his way- 
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side cottage passed the long days as pa- 
tiently as usual, waited on more or less by 
a wriggly, freckle-nosed youth. David had 
been so absorbed that he had forgotten to 
run in until he and Uncle Dick were stroll- 
ing along the creek, late Saturday even- 
ing. 

“Let’s walk up there and see Grandpa 
Martin,” suggested David. “He loves com- 
pany.”, 

Uncle Dick looked ashamed. “To think 
I’ve neglected the dear old man all this 
time!” he exclaimed with a whistle. 
“Why, he’s one of my boyhood friends, 
David. He used to stand a lot from me 
when I was a mischievous towhead. I 
never forgot the willow whistles he taught 
me to make. Let’s go this minute.” 

Such a welcome as they did receive! 
Grandpa was so pleased to see “little Dick 
Shirley again,’ and so proud to congratu- 
late Dick the Captain, that he talked on 
and on, reluctant to have his callers go at 
all. 

“One of my old chums, Abner Easton, 
came in to see me,” he told them wistfully, 
“but I’d love to see all the home-comers, 
from the grandfathers to babes in arms. 
Guess Dr. Deane’ll preach a fine sermon 
to-morrow. Wish I could hobble to church 
this once,” he sighed resignedly, “but it’s 
too far for an old veteran like me.” 

Uncle Dick -and David walked home 
thoughtfully. Not until bedtime did Uncle 
Dick confide a scheme that had popped 
into his head, and together they took ‘Mrs, 
Ash into their confidence. 

“Why didn’t I think of it before?” she 
said regretfully. 

On Sunday morning David and his uncle 
set out early,—with their secret, of course, 
—and shortly after, Grandpa Martin had 
the greatest surprise of his life. 

“For me?” he quavered, tears dimming 
his kindly eyes. “That fine wheel-chair 
David's grandfather used to have? Boys, 
I can’t tell you’— His voice failed him, 
and he searched blindly for his bandanna, 
while Uncle Dick cheerily urged him to get 
out his soldier suit and get ready for 
church. 

“It’s just a little echo of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’ Grandpa,’ he explained with his 
boyish laugh. 

And of all the beaming, joyous people 
that thronged the little gray church that 
beautiful Sunday morning nobody looked 
quite so glorified with genuine happiness 
and gratitude as did Grandpa Martin, sit- 
ting in his old wheel-chair up as close to 
Dr. Deane as he could possibly get. 


Gogu Finds Music and Food 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 
The small tribe of Far-Seers had been 
long in search of food. Famine had come 
to their home place and they had been 
wandering for weeks. Many women and 


children had fallen by the way, and some- 


of the strong men had grown so faint that 
they could scarcely go farther. 
“If we could find my paleface brother 


Long Tom, he would help my people till” 


the spring comes and we could again 

plant corn,” said weary Chief Look-in-the-_ 

Sun. Gogu, his little lad, heard him. 
“Who is Long Tom, father?” he asked. 
“Before you were: born, Gogu, a white 
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man fell into a panther trap at the same 
time a panther fell into it. I saved him. 
He never forgot. He is my friend. He 
plants much corn, but he is gone now. J 
have not found him for many moons.” 

Gogu was growing to be a big boy. He 
could shoot an arrow farther than any 
other boy of his age. One day when the 
chief halted his people, saying that they 
should not move again until the next sun, 
-Gogu stole away into the woods. He 
alone of all the tribe seemed not to mind 
the hunger. 

Gogu was not content to shoot better 
than the other boys. He wanted to excel 
the men! That is why_he practised at 
every opportunity. Even now, with his 
people stricken, he was‘practising. He 
would let fly an arrow, watch where it 
fell, and then carefully pace the distance, 
hoping to have overshot his last best at- 
tempt. ‘Then, picking up the arrow, he 
would try again. 

Night came on before he thought of 
returning. Vaguely, generally, he knew 
which way he had come. He faced about, 
not much caring whether he got back be- 
fore morning or not. What was there but 
hunger to return to? He had that here, 
he realized now. 

He heard a strange noise, something the 
like of which had never before reached 
his ears. It was a high, sweet, trembling 
sound, much higher than the voice of any 
squaw in singing. It came in measured 
beats, so regularly that he found his feet 
meeting and Jeaving the earth in time to 
it. Then the sounds became slower and 
Curious to learn what queer ani- 
mal produced this, the strangest cry he 
had ever heard, Gogu drew near the place 
it proceeded from. Very cautiously he 
erept along until he could see, dimly, a 
man. He had a small wooden, boxlike 
instrument under his chin, across which 
he was drawing what looked like a stick. 
The man, catching sight of the big scared 
eyes of the Indian boy, laid down: his 
fiddle and called, “Come!” 

Gogu stood up and came forward shyly, 
his eyes on the thing that had uttered 
the strange cries. Seeing his interest the 
Iman again began playing, and Gogu lay 
at his feet, listening with deepest atten- 
_ tion. Finally the man placed the fiddle 
under the boy’s chin, put the bow into 
his hands and showed him how to draw it. 

“Ah!” groaned happy Gogu. This was 
even pleasanter than shooting arrows! He 
sat making hideous noises. For a time 
the man watched him with amused inter- 
est, and then, observing how thin the lad 
was and how he trembled, went into the 
hut and brought out dried meat and corn- 
cakes. 

Seeing the good food, the first in days, 
the boy snatched at it before it was of- 
fered, and ate so greedily as to astonish 
the man. 

“Long Tom! led Tom!” he said sud- 
denly. 

The man eeipbed still. Gogu was drag- 
ging at his hand now and pointing into 
the woods. Understanding at last that 
the boy wished him to accompany him, the 
man took his gun and stepped forward. 
Gogu picked up the fiddle and bow and 
ran ahead of him. : 

; Morning was approaching when they 
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stood above the camp where the little 
band of Far-Seers lay, most of them now 
too weak to rise. Gogu put the fiddle into 
the man’s hands and made motions show- 
ing that he wished the music to be played. 
The man laughingly obeyed. At the 
sound, Chief Look-in-the-Sun raised him- 
self on his elbow. He stood up. Then, to 
the astonishment of all who saw, the 
chief and the fiddler ran forward swiftly 
until they met. 

“My paleface brother Long Tom!” said 
the Indian. 

“My red brother Look-in-the-Sun !” said 
the musician. “Why are you here?” 

“My people starve—the famine came,” 
explained the Indian, sadly, waving his 
hand over the place where many of the 
Far-Seers still lay. 

“Come with me!” invited Long Tom. 
“This year I’ve got enough dried meat 
and corn for every man, woman, and 
child of you! I have not forgotten the 
good friendship of my good friend Chief 
Look-in-the-Sun.” 

“He speaks our language,” said Gogu, 
to himself. “I might have asked him for 
corn for the women and children if I 
had known. Now they must wait until 
we go and come again.” 


Books at Sea 


The American Library Association is 
supplying books of all sorts to the men 
in our Merchant Marine. By January 1, 
1921, the United States Shipping Board 
expects to have five thousand ships in 
operation, and the Association is working 
hard to raise enough money to place books 
aboard every vessel. In the words of the 
bo’s’n of an up-to-date American freighter, 
the Wauconda :— 

“You bet we like the books. We work 
eight hours and sleep eight -hours and 
have eight hours to ourselves. What 


‘could we do with the other eight hours 


if we didn’t have the books? We can’t 
sleep all the time we’re not working.” 

The officers say that books, more than 
anything else, keep the men interested and 
contented, besides helping the studious 
ones to promotion. 

The men themselves take no chances 
of going on a voyage without a fresh 
supply of books. When one ship came 
to anchor recently in Boston Harbor, the 
box of new books was not on the pier 
where the crew expected to find it. The 
sailor who had been sent for the books 
jumped into a taxicab and went to the 
Public Library, where he promptly re- 
ceived a new boxful. Books are taken 
more or less for granted by people on 
land who live near libraries, but a book 
Sailing the high seas finds eager and 
grateful readers. 


Snails are Slow, but— 


Everybody knows there is nothing 
slower than a snail. Is there a boy in the 
world who has not been repeatedly urged 
not to resemble a snail in the matter 
of speed? But slow as he is, a snail 
has his own compensations, <A snail’s 
tongue is like a long narrow ribbon and, 
in some species, is edged with as many 
as thirty thousand teeth! No wonder 
some snails are not welcome in gardens. 
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Film of Helen Keller’s Life 


livery one knows Helen Keller. She 
is the woman who, handicapped by deaf- 
ness and blindness since childhood, has 
yet accomplished so much more than 
many persons in full possession of their 
senses, that she is sometimes called the 
“eighth wonder of the world.” Many 
stories have been written about her and 
she has written many articles about her- 


self. And now pictures bring home the 
wonder of her life as no written words 
can. 


The film is in three parts,—childhood, 
maidenhood, and womanhood. The second 
and third parts are taken by Helen Keller 
herself, while the first is acted by a 
gifted little girl, Edna Ross. The story 
begins with the sickness in her childhood 
which left Helen Keller in a world without 
sight or sound. With no means of com- 
munication with people around her, she 
was like a little unguided, desperate ani- 
mal until her parents took her to Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, who found she 
was unusually bright, although a little 
prisoner behind walls of blindness and 
deafness. He secured a teacher from the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind in Bos- 
ton, Mass. Miss Anne Sullivan, now 
Mrs. Macy, has been Helen Keller’s life- 
long friend as well as teacher. 

Little by little the blind, mute child 
responded to the gentleness and patience 
of her teacher until word communication 
was made. Always onward, step by step, 
she has made such progress that she 
astonishes the whole world. 

The picture is called “Deliverance.” In 
acting the story of her life, Helen Keller 
has given one more example of her won- 
derful versatility. Whoever sees the film 
must marvel at the heights to which her 
pluck and perseverance have carried her. 
She will arouse many persons less handi- 
capped to accomplish more for themselves. 


A Lesson in Fuel Bills 


Thomas A. Edison finds that his plant 
at West Orange, N.J., burns 350,000 tons 
of coal a year, at $8.24 a ton. He finds 
also that, if he turned to oil, instead 
of burning coal, his fuel bill would be 
$2,225,000 a year. Even that is a large 
bill. How much less is it than his coal 
bill? 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Direcrors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, "MD. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Church Made Alive Again 


The new day in Keokuk, Ia., with observa- 
tions on missionary zeal and 
opportunity 


GHORGH R. GEBAUER 


The planting of new churches, especially 
in far-off regions, has always been most 
attractive to missionary zeal and does not 
fail to flatter denominational pride. Such 
zeal for the cause of truth is commendable 
and praiseworthy, no doubt, but after all, 
it alone will not assure the religious con- 
quest of the world. Too often it will hap- 
pen that while new churches are planted 
in Timbuctoo and on the shores of Vic- 
toria Nyanza, not a few of the plantations 
nearer at home, in Tennessee or on Lake 
Superior, are dying. We have then a 
progressive ecclesiastical movement but 
hardly a growing religious body. 

We as Unitarians ‘are at present devel- 
oping great missionary zeal and we may 
well rejoice in this spirit of conquest. But 
in all this it is well to remember that 
there is less glorious yet much more im- 
portant work to be done at home, not only 
by starting new churches, but by strength- 
ening weak churches and by reviving 
churches which if not dead are at least 
“near-dead.” 

Hast as well as west, north as well as 
south, are churches which need the earn- 
est attention of our missionary pride and 
zeal. A look into the list of our churches 
as found in our Year Book will easily 
convince any one that with us, too, 
“things are not what they seem.” We 
have churches, and not a few, from which 


SPIRIT AND LIFE ARE WITHIN ITS WALLS 


the “candlestick has been. removed”; they 
are as dead as the proverbial doornail. 
Mere respect for the deceased requires of 
us that the name of such a church be 
reverently entered in the Book of the 
Dead and that a decent burial be given to 
it. It will not do to parade the names of 
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corpses as those of living bodies on the 
pages of the Year Book. Happily, only 
relatively few churches are beyond re- 
covery. But there are a good many of the 
“near-dead.” We give them the more 
euphonious name of dormant or somnolent 
churches and often permit them to sleep 
and dream and drowse until they have 
passed quietly to the other side. And yet 
many of these churches might be helped 
into new life if looked after in season. 
We need a few men, men full of the zeal 
of true religion, men converted to the 
gospel they hold, who will travel over the 
country with the one purpose to examine 
into the conditions of dormant churches 
and see in what way help may be given 
to them. In not a few cases churches have 
been without true life from the days of 
their birth; they were started wrongly 
and planted in an unfayorable enyiron- 
ment; they are without any hope and 
promise. On such no effort should be 
wasted. There are churches which have 
become dormant because they were af- 
flicted with dreaming ministers. These 
only need wide-awake men to arouse them. 
There are churches which we permitted 
to be systematically enervated by some 
men who had never realized their mission 
as preachers. Some of these men are 
excellent and lovable characters. They 
have knowledge and wit enough to run a 
little college single-handed and address be- 
sides every week a few Ladies’ Literaries, 
but they are without a religious message; 
they are cold and hard intellectualists. 
There are churches, once prosperous and 
full of activity, which have lost in mem- 
bership, grown poor and closed their doors, 
because they feel themselves unable to 
support a minister. I say advisedly, they 
“feel” themselves unable, and not, they 
“are” unable; for in not a few instances 
what is lacking is not money, but a real 
hearty interest in the work and the mis- 
sion of the Church. Often the members 
of such a church have grown indifferent 
to their own gospel; it has become to many 
merely a Sunday luxury instead of being 
an every-day need. Hence sacrifice to the 
cause is not a privilege, but an irksome 
duty. Yet it must be recognized that there 
are indeed a good many churches which 
will temporarily fail in spite of all zeal 
and sacrifice. 

That in such cases the Church as a 
whole ought to offer its help is quite 
obvious. This is done in our body through 
the American Unitarian Association, but 
inadequately for lack of funds. Yet right 
here is the opportunity for the sanest mis- 
Sionary work, and this consists in sending 
a religiously alive and strong man to the 
rescue of the weak church and in seeing to 
it that he gets a salary fairly commensu- 
rate with his services. For no minister, 
no matter how ardent and faithful, will 
long continue in a work that offers him 
not only a scanty but uncertain livelihood. 
Even the most spiritual evangelist is but 
a human being and must be humanly 
treated or his spirituality is apt to pass 
away. Paul says, the just shall live “by 
faith,” but, as we all know, they cannot 
just live “on” faith. The time whén 
starving prophets were fed by benevolent 
ravens is long past, and even the one who 
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provided Elijah was in his time a rara 
avis. But if the right man, filled with 
the spirit of his message, and feeling be- 
hind him the living interest of the entire 
body of churches, will go in good faith 
to a church in need, he may arouse again 
a church into life, restore its confidence in 
itself, kindle the spirit of generous sacri- 
fice, and enable it to meet its financial 
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obligations. Then even the church of 
small membership and little wealth may 
find means and ways to pay its spiritual 
leader a living wage. Certainly no church 
without the right religious spirit will live 
very long, and no church filled with the 
spirit of. the gospel will remain asleep. 
Behind almost every church failure there 
stands as the real cause spiritual weak- 
ness and religious anzmia. 

Among the churches which are called 
dormant there are happily not a few 
which are at least half-awake, which are 
eager to get on their feet again, but which 
have lost faith in themselves; they do not 
need an awakener so much as an inspirer. 
Behind their closed doors there is remain- 
ing the spirit of loyalty and faith ever 
ready to open them to him who brings 
them the message of life. An example of 
a dormant church which yet was not 
without a strong hidden life was the 
church of Keokuk, Ia. It is one of our 
older Western churches, comparatively 
speaking, being founded in 1853. It 
counts among its ministers not a few men 
of national repute. At one time it was 
the leading church in the city, and it 
boasted of considerable wealth. But for 
various reasons the church failed to hold 
its own and gradually the burden of its 
support fell upon a few. Perhaps the very 
generosity of the few helped to make the 
remainder careless. At last the few re- 
fused to carry the load any further and 
three years ago the, church was closed. 
Yet though outwardly dead the life within ~ 
continued, and the Women’s Alliance had 
its regular meetings, hoping for better 
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days. Yes, it would seem as if the 
deprivation of the Sunday services made 
young people fully realize their great loss 
and the necessity of liberal worship. 

In January of this year the people came 
together to consider the advisability of 
reopening the church. Although some were 
doubtful and fearful of the experiment, 
the proposition was carried, and the 


Women’s Alliance to a large degree made 


itself responsible for the undertaking. 
Through the mediation of Mr. Reese, 
Western Conference Secretary, I was 
called to occupy the pulpit for three 
months and to see how the church might 
be helped into a new life. Although eager 
to do my share I fully realized that I had 
little to bring to them except the simple 
gospel of love and good-will. I went to 
Keokuk the middle of March with consid- 
erable trepidation; but when a committee 
of the board of trustees met me so cheer- 
fully at the station my feelings began to 
pass away, and after the first meeting 
with the board, of which Mr. Albion Davis, 
formerly member of the Waltham, Mass., 
church, is president, my fearful anticipa- 
tions vanished entirely. The board is at 
present composed of three women and two 
men, every one of whom jis full of zeal 
and devotion to the cause and ready to 
follow its leader, Mr. Davis. Another 
feature which I found very encouraging 
was the attitude of the older members of 
the church. Although they perhaps had 
less faith in the undertaking than some 
of the others, they were yet ready to 
stand by Mr. Asaph Buck, who, for many 
years president of the society and from 
his early youth an ardent supporter of our 
cause, offered to contribute $500 for the 
first year if the church would raise by 
individual subscription $2,000 toward the 
budget of the church for the year begin- 
ning September, 1920. 

How far I succeeded in my task is not 
for me to say; I simply did my best. Yet 
it is quite certain that all my efforts 
would have been in vain, had I not had 
such splendid support in the board and 
found such a receptive spirit in the so- 
ciety. I made it a point to preach to the 
people before me, and not to those out- 
side the walls of the church. I endeavored 
to bring to their hearts the glorious gospel 
of Love. And I may truthfully say that 
I never found such a genuine response to 
the simple message of Unitarianism. I 
realized as never before that we had in- 
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deed the water of life to offer to such as 
are athirst. I experienced that the rem- 
edy for a weak church is not found in 
wonderful oratory, not in pulpit stunts, 
not in lectures or in an elaborate ritual 
or ‘a highly paid choir (we dispensed with 
a soloist for the time and relied on con- 
gregational singing), but in simple re- 
ligion. With religion a church will live 
and prosper; without it, it must sooner or 
later die. 

During the three months in which I 
acted as pastor of the Keokuk church it 
has found itself not only spiritually but 
financially. Comparatively poor, having 
but a few wealthy people in its member- 
ship, it succeeded in raising the amount 
for the budget of the coming year, a total 
of $38,500. In September the church will 
be ready for a year of earnest work, and 
it will be a successful one if the present 
spirit of religious devotion and enthusiasm 
is maintained and the people continue to 
work together in harmony. 


Dr. Forbush at the Shoals 


Institute of Sunday-school workers surpasses 
its earlier record 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


The Star Island Sunday School Institute 
for 1920 will rank among the best in the 
long series of such gatherings held in 
successive summers. The attendance has 
been at least up to the average, while the 
percentage of those on the island who 
attended the lectures regularly was prob- 
ably the largest in the history of the 
movement. The stone meeting-house was 
comfortably filled four times every day to 
the last, almost exactly the same persons 
present at every session, the largest num- 
ber of these being actual teachers or super- 
intendents in church schools. Note-taking 
was the rule, and the intelligent questions 
asked showed unusual interest. 

Dr. William Byron Forbush was the ‘im- 
ported” lecturer, though his sympathetic 
attitude toward Unitarian publications 
and denominational well-being made him 
seem one with his hearers. It is rare in- 
deed that any lecturer shows such an inti- 
mate knowledge of the problems with 
which religious teachers deal, or is so 
sympathetically one with them or they 
with him. Master in the field of boy-life, 
founder of the Knights of King Arthur, 
knowing Sunday-school work from first- 
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hand experience, and able to express his 
thoughts in forceful English, he carries 
his audiences into the intricacies of psy- 
chology or the prosaic details of class 
teaching with delightful ease. Perhaps the 
climax of his course was reached when he 
turned his audience into a laboratory and 
caused those in attendance to personate 
Bible characters with a fidelity to the 
deeper meanings involved that made the 
meeting-house seem even more holy. 

In addition to Dr. Forbush’s instruction, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance gave lectures or 
held conferences daily. Rey. Hugh R. Orr 
lectured three times, Miss Edith L. Jones 
twice, and Miss Annie F. Brown once. 


‘There were also lectures or sermons by 


Rey. Henry J. Adlard of Ottawa, Canada, 
Rey. Cora VY. V. Lambert of Hinsdale, I1., 
Rey. N. A. Baker of Bellingham, Wash., 
and Rey. A. P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich. 

Sunset services on the west piazza and 
the candle-light services every night— 
that unique feature of the Shoals meetings 
which of itself would make a visit to these 
islands a memorable experience—added to 
the value of the gathering. Nor was re- 
ligious fervor without practical expres- 
sion. The men present put the near-by 
cemetery in order, the stone wall being 
now relaid and the tombstones reset, with 
vines planted to cover the walls. The 
women repaired the Star Island service- 
books, cleaned closets and lanterns, folded 
away flags, and gave to the whole es- 
tablishment a more pleasing appearance. 

The Star Island situation bristles with 
problems. They are difficult but not in- 
soluble. Meantime, it is plainer than ever 
before that “the Shoals” continues with 
increasing power to stimulate the loyal 
workers of the church to intelligent zeal 
in the education of the children. The 
unique influence of “the Shoals” for good 
should not be lost, for such a loss would 
be incalculable and irreparable. Those 
who thus receive and pass on to others 
these benefits are practically all persons 
of limited means. If loyal Unitarians 
possessing financial ability will match 
these, even in financial efforts, in propor- 
tion to their means, the Shoals work will 
go forward with increasing efficiency and 
with untold benefits to’ the Unitarian 
cause. 
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All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 
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For Visitors to Plymouth 


Rooms in ‘‘Ye Olde Parsonage”’ are already 
much used—cA Unitarian centre 

To all who are actively interested in 
strengthening and vivifying the influence 
of the church, this summer of 1920 offers 
a peculiar opportunity. 

The American Unitarian Association 
opened rooms in Plymouth this summer for 
the convenience of visitors, and also for 
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to gain information about the tenets of 
the Unitarian belief. 

Although the publicity work is not over- 
emphasized, it is felt that much is ac- 
complished jin this direction. Already 
more than two thousand tracts have been 
distributed and a number of Unitarian 
books sold. Three tracts, with a beautiful 
eover picture of the First Church of Ply- 
mouth, namely, “Unitarianism,”’ by John 
Applebee, “An Introduction to Unitarian- 


or 
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A RESTING-—PLACE OF HISTORIC INTEREST 


In “Ye Olde Parsonage,” Plymouth, Unitarians have established a charm- 

ing headquarters, where, even in these early days of the Pilgrim Ter- 

eentenary, hundreds of persons from near and far are finding attractions 
social and religious. 


the dissemination of Unitarian literature. 
They were unusually fortunate in securing 
very pleasant accommodations in “Ye 
Olde Parsonage” on Leyden Street, a fine 
old house built in 1734, attractive not only 
for its historic location, but also for its 
accessibility and nearness to many points 
of interest. : 

Two rooms are maintained for the use 
of guests: one very attractively fitted up 
with tables and free writing material; 
the other as a reception-room, where all 
information and assistance is gladly given, 
post-cards and a few Plymouth booklets 
are sold, and many different tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, and Laymen’s 
League are distributed. The rooms are in 
charge of young women from the Boston 
office, who alternate through the summer, 
giving a part of their vacation to the work. 

The results even in the first four weeks 
have been most gratifying. There are 
often as many as one hundred and fifty 
visitors, people of all denominations, in 
a single day. They have registered from 
nearly every State in the Union, as well 
as from Canada, England, France, Africa, 
and South America. Some come merely 
for information about the historie places 
of Plymouth, while many stay to write 
and read, to ask some little service, or 


ism,” by Dr. Crothers, and “Twentieth 
Century Christianity,” by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, have proved especially attractive. 

Through the voluntary service of the 
ladies of The Alliance of the First Church 
of Plymouth, the wonderful church build- 
ing is now opened to the public, and many 
visitors who have been sent there have 
returned with enthusiastic reports of the 
interesting descriptions the ladies have 
given them. Here, too, many tracts have 
been taken, and the denomination should 
be grateful to the ladies for this valuable 
co-operation. : 

In every way the rooms are meeting 
with the most cordial approval, and as the 
time for the great celebration in October 
comes, it is expected the service will ex- 
pand to much larger proportions. 


How Small is Palestine! 


In a communication to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Viscount James Bryce, 
former British Ambassador -to the United 
States, gives a picture of the historic Holy 
Land which makes it live as a real place. 


‘He says it may take its place among the 


“prosperous and even populous” civilized 
states of to-day, if administered by “a 
government which should give honest ad- 


than 
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ministration, repress brigandage, diffuse 
education, irrigate the now desolate be- 
cause sun-scorched valley of the lower 
Jordan by water drawn from the upper 
course of the river.” 

Palestine is a tiny little country, writes 
the Viscount. Though the _ traveller’s 


handbooks prepare him to find it small, it — 


surprises him by being smaller than he 
expected. Taking it as the region between 
the Mediterranean on the west and the 
Jordan and Dead Sea on the east, from 
the spurs of Lebanon and Hermon on the 
north to the desert at Beersheba on the 
south, it is only one hundred and ten miles 
long and from fifty to sixty broad—that 
is to say, it is smaller than New Jersey. 

Of this region, large parts did not 
really belong to ancient Israel. Their 
hold on the southern and northern dis- 
tricts was but slight, while in the south- 
west a wide and rich plain along the 
Mediterranean was occupied by the war- 
like Philistines, who were sometimes more 
a match for the Hebrew armies. 
Israel had, in fact, little more than the 
hill country, which lay between the Jordan 
on the east and the maritime plain on the 
west. King David, in the days of his 
power, looked«down from the hill cities 
of Benjamin, just north of Jerusalem, 
upon Philistine enemies only twenty-five 
miles off on the one side, and looked 
across the Jordan to Moabite enemies 
about as far off on the other. 

Nearly all the events in the history of 
Israel that are recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment happened within a territory no big- 
ger than the State of Connecticut, whose 
area is 4,800 square miles; and into 
hardly any other country has there been 
crowded from the days of Abraham till 
our own so much history—that is to say, 
so many events that have been recorded 
and deserve to be recorded in the annals 
of mankind. 

Nor is it only that Palestine is really 
a small country. The traveller constantly 
feels as he moves about that it is a small 
country. From the heights a few miles 
north of Jerusalem he sees, looking north- 
ward, a far-off summit carrying snow for 
eight months in the year. It is Hermon, 
nearly ten thousand feet high—Hermon, 
whose fountains feed the rivers of 
Damascus. 

But Hermon is outside the territory of 
Israel altogether, standing in the land of 
the Syrians; so, too, it is of Lebanon. We 
are apt to think of that mountain mass 
as within the country, because it also is 
frequently mentioned in the Psalms and 
the Prophets; but the two ranges of 
Lebanon also rise beyond the frontiers of 
Israel, lying between the Syrians of 
Damascus and the Phenicians of the 
West. 

Perhaps it is because the maps from 
which children used to learn Bible geog- 
raphy were on a large scale that most 
of us have failed to realize how narrow 
were the limits within which took place 
all those great doings that fill the books 
of Samuel and Kings. Just in the same 
way, the classical scholar who visits 
Greece is surprised to find that so small 
a territory sufficed for so many striking 
incidents and for the careers of so many 
famous men. Fh td = ne 
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THe WaySsIpDE PuULPIT 


Arbitrary power is 
most easily established 
on the ruins of 
liberty abused to 
licentiousness. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


“Shoalers” Look to 192! 


Onthe crest of their present season they highly 
resolve for coming anniversaries—Some 
features — 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Star ISLAND, ISLES OF SHOALS, 
July 20, 1920. 

The feeling among the members of the 
Unitarian Isles of Shoals Summer Meet- 
ings Association, as they scattered to their 
respective homes after their annual con- 
ference here, was that next year ought 
to be bigger and better than ever before, 
because 1921 marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the existence of the Association 
and the fifth anniversary of the purchase 
of Star Island. Efforts will be made to 
arrange for a suitable observance of these 
anniversaries. 

Illness prevented Rey. Louis C. Cornish 
from being here to give his address and 
to read the old sermon preached at the 
ordination of Rev. John Tucke on Star 
Island in 1732. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
read portions of this sermon, in which 
the preacher, who was a Portsmouth min- 
ister, Rev. Jabez Fitch, based his lesson 
on the fact that Jesus selected his disciples 
among fishermen. The preacher used the 
sea, the fishermen with their nets, and 
incidents in the life of fisher-folk to drive 
home his lesson. i 

Two instructive and entertaining ad- 
dresses on music were given by Rev. 
Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. These were on “The Evolution of 
Music” and “The Function of Music in 
Public Worship.” In the former Mr. 
Swisher went back to the primitive begin- 
nings of music, showing the’ theories in 
regard to its origin, and traced it down 
to Palestrina, and from him to Bach, 
really the originator of modern music. Mo- 
zart, Haydn, and Beethoven (whom Mr. 
Swisher called the musical genius of all 
time) were followed by mention of Chopin 
and the interpretation of one of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes on the piano. The music of 
France, in contrast to that of Teutonic 
origin, and the dissonance of which 
Debussy is the principal exponent, was 
taken up, and attention was called to 
Debussy’s difference in intervals, his 
scale being composed entirely of whole 
tones instead of two half-tone intervals, as 
in the usual scale. The tendency to get 
back to old ideals and the possible happy 


combination of the modern with the classic 


: J 


were suggested by the speaker... 
_ Mr. Swisher in his lecture on “The 
Function of Music in Public Worship” 
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emphasized the fact that religious ser- 
vices are not complete without the offices 
of music. He traced the influence of the 
Pilgrim and Puritan in banishing the 
music so much a part of the Anglican and 
Roman Churches. The difference in the 
character of the music used in the Catho- 
lic and the congregational churches he 
attributed to their different ideals. The 
Catholic Church, where the individual 
worships through the mediation of the 
priest, has an impersonal service, and its 
liturgy has a perfect unity, without the 
change of focus of the attention true of 
the congregational church, in which no 
need of mediation is felt. Mr. Swisher 
said that often the congregation feels that 
something is wrong with the service with- 
out knowing what is at fault, when the 
trouble is lack of unity. He made a plea 
for the chorus choir under a competent 
and sympathetic director, in place of the 
highly paid choir which feels obliged to 
sing elaborate and difficult music which 
is good but not suitable to the service. He 
criticised the introduction of music bor- 
rowed from the Anglican Church, to 
which it is native, and which has nothing 
to do with the simplicity and plainness of 
the old four-square meeting-house from 
which we have come. 

A stirring story was told by Rey. Mar- 
tin Fereshetian, who is just leaving Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to go to Sacramento, 
Calif., who was repeatedly referred to by 
the presiding oflicer as a real missionary. 
Mr. Fereshetian’s theme was “From Ar- 
menia to Salt Lake City by way of Mead- 
ville,” or more formally put, “The Chal- 
lenge of a New Day.” He deseribed in de- 
tail the horrors of Armenian life under 


‘the heel of the Turk, and the story of his | 


escape with his family in 1895 after pass- 
ing through many hairbreadth escapes, | 
and his eventual arrival‘in this country. 
The unpleasant details of his story were 
deliberately put in, he said, in order that 
those who listened might better appreciate 
the blessings they enjoy in America. He 
told of his search for a church home in 
the United States and his final discovery 
of the word “Unitarian” in the Encyclo- 
prwedia Britannica and his careful reading 
of the article under that heading. This 
led to his correspondence with Meadville 
Theological School, which resulted in his 
entrance on the course of study, there and 
his admission to the Unitarian ministry. 
His work in the West—in Colorado, Fort 
Collins, and finally in Salt Lake City— 
made an interesting and impressive story. 

Rey. Margaret B. Barnard of Bernard- 
ston, Mass., made her first visit to the 
Shoals this year. She spoke on “The Min- 
istry from a Woman’s Point of View.” 
She called attention to the fact that 
classic story is filled with reference to 
women who served as priestesses, the Del- 
phic oracle, the vestal virgins, and others. 
Women in the Old Testament who took 
part in the worship, and the story of 
woman’s entrance into the ministerial pro- 
fession as the number has increased in 
modern times, were spoken of in detail, 
with the fact that there are now about 
a dozen women ministers in the Unitarian 
fellowship. Miss Barnard spoke of An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, now living in 
Elizabeth, N.J., at the age of ninety-five, 
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and her difficulties in being ordained, with 
other individual women and their work. 
She spoke of several difficulties which 
women must face—the opposition of fam- 
ily and friends, the difficulties of study 
and preparation, since Harvard does not 
admit women, and at Meadville, difficulties 
about scholarships and the considerably 
higher living expenses there than for men. 
A third difficulty is the matter of settle- 
ment in a parish, as there is a subtle op- 
position to women. 

After the woman minister is once set- 
tled, Miss Barnard thinks her difficulties 
are as a rule those which men also have. 
She believes that in the home and among 
children the woman is able to come into 
closer sympathy than the average man in 
the ministry. Taking up the acute prob- 
lem of the shortage of ministers she said 
that the conditions are bound to be seri- 
ous until women who are fitted for the 
work are encouraged to take it up. She 
believes there is a special field for them 
especially in the country churches. 

Rey. James C. Duncan of -Clinton, 
Mass., talked about “The Church and its 
Finances,” describing the various methods 
by which churches raise their budget. The 
outgrown method of owning pews, on 
which taxes are paid, was mentioned as 
undemocratic. The second method of rent- 
ing pews is better, but usually has to be 
supplemented by different ways, which 
make it an unstable and unreliable method, 
too much of a hand-to-mouth way, he said. 
While not condemning endowments, Mr. 
Dunean said that it was bad for a church 
to rely solely on its endowment. The 
ideal method is that of securing the 
budget by subscription, and not from pew 
rentals. The “every-member canvass” 
which some of the churches have taken 
up in raising their budgets was com- 
mended, with its policy of having every 
member of the parish called upon for his 
subscription on the same afternoon. This 
has worked out admirably where it has 
been tried. 

Preceding the making-up and securing 
of the church budget Mr. Duncan pointed 
out the importance of a ‘“cardex” or other 
complete listing of every soul connected: 
with the parish, with all needful informa- 
tion about them. In the disbursing of the 
moneys obtained the speaker spoke es- 
pecially of the minister’s salary, the Sun- 
day-school, and the music, believing this 
the logical order of their importance. He 
believes that the Campaign Committee 
ought to make a study of the minister’s 
stipend and determine upon a standard of 
adequacy. He feels that in this the prob- 
lem of recruiting the ministry is closely 
involved, and said, “The church which 
does not pay its minister a suitable stipend 
cripples its efficiency, stands in its own 
light, and pursues a policy of suicide.” 
The Sunday-school should be considered 
next and if anything is left it may go 
for music. In his opinion music should 
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not be at the expense of preaching or 
teaching. 

An interesting talk on “Young America 
in Old Paris” was given by Rev. Stanley 
Ross Fisher, co-pastor with Rev. Dr. 
Goodrich in the American Union Church 
in Paris, who is in this country interesting 
people in a fine new plant which is de- 
sired for the work in Paris where the 
war has increased the needs. A total of 
$2,000,000 is the aim. This would erect a 
suitable building on the right bank of 
the Seine, with a social service building 
on the other side of the river in the 
Latin Quarter, and leave an endowment 
of half a million to run the enterprise. 
The other large denominations in this 
country are making contributions, believ- 
ing it to be preferable to building churches 
of their own denominations, and Mr. 
Fisher hopes that the Unitarians will 
make an appropriation of at least $100,000 
to the work. He vouched for the liber- 
ality of the policy of the board which 
controls the church, and said that Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Rey. Harry Foster 
Burns were both to preach there during 
the summer. 

The need for the church was plainly 
indicated by Mr. Fisher’s statistics on the 
thousands of American youths who are in 
Paris in the universities, studying art and 
music, and for other purposes, showing 
that the church would serve ten thousand 
or twelve thousand of them, who are 
coming back to America either to do con- 
structive work here or so unsettled that 
they will be a menace. The church is 
to be a memorial to the American boys 
who laid down their lives in France. In- 
dividual churches may endow a pew at 
$1,000 and individual subscriptions will 
- be very welcome. 

Two speakers provided for the Lay- 
men’s League week-end, who helped to show 
the far reach of the meetings, were Rey. 
Fred Alban Weil of Denver and Rev. 
William M. Taylor of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mr. Weil preached Sunday morning on 
“The Adventures of Life.” He said: “Our 
adventure is to find God. Our foundation 
must be rational, but our faith must con- 
tinue until we reach God. We must 
realize that if life be anything it is the 
life of the spirit. Our adventures in the 
past have been adventures for self. Mr. 
Weil made a strong plea for Unitarians 
to deal with the emotions which are deep 
in the adventure for God in life. The 
greatest adventurer for God was Jesus, 
to such an extent that he sacrificed his 
life. A belief and following of him not 
so animated that it becomes vital to-day 
is not purely religious. He said that the 
American public is not thinking; it is 
superficial, and needs steadfastness. It 
is a reckless age which needs stability.” 

Mr. Weil thinks that the Unitarian 
gospel is one of the great adventures for 
God. It permits us to come directly to 
God and to serve man, without being tied 
up to a dead past. It is for us to realize 
that it is not enough to be Unitarian 
without working at it or telling of it. The 
adventure for God goes on and does not 
end with transition. We are not spirit- 
ually living in rented houses, but in our 
own homes that we may feel that we are 
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building eternally. ‘This adventure for 
God should be supreme. Mr. Weil, in 
closing, paid tribute to the Laymen’s 
League, which he said is giving ministers 
new courage. % 

Rey. Mr. Taylor spoke on “The Meas- 
ure of a Great Man.” Much of Mr. 
Taylor’s preliminary talk was associated 
with his work for the liberal cause in 
the South and among other things he 
said that the South had proved difficult 
to develop because men have not under- 
stood the field and consequently the 
people have not found out what Unitarian- 
ism really is. In developing the human 
elements which constitute a great per- 
sonality he showed how Jesus satisfies 
the religionist, the moralist, the rational- 
ist, the psychologist, and the metaphy- 
sician, and is the standard of greatness. 

A profound address on the content of 
our religion was made by Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese of Chicago, secretary of the West- 
ern Conference. Spiritual freedom is the 
historic basic content. The definition of 
the end and aim of religion and of life 
given by Mr. Reese was that it is free 
and positive personality, loyally and in- 
telligently associated, and cosmically re- 
lated. Freedom amounts to little unless 
it is committed to worthy causes and 
goals. Institutions must stand or fall as 
they are able or unable to contribute to 
building positive human souls. The mod- 
ern liberalist thinks of democracy not 
merely as a community of opportunity, 
but as mutual assistance in using the free- 
dom of opportunity. Modern thought pro- 
claims the inherent worth of man, worthy 
in his own right. Liberalism understands 
spirituality to be man at his best, con- 
sciously co-operating with the forces of 
life, loyal to the best he can think or 
learn. “To know one’s self as inherently 
worthful, actually to find fullest self-ex- 
pression in the widest human service, and 
consciously to become a co-worker with 
cosmic forces, is spiritual experience deep 
and abiding.” 

The responsibilities of the programme 
were assumed and admirably discharged 
the second week by Rev. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury, Mass., who not only saw that 
the days were filled, but made two ad- 
dresses himself, illustrated on the black- 
board. In these two talks he carried his 
hearers from the deserts of Texas to the 
land of perpetual sunshine within the 
Arctic Circle and down to Archangel in 
Russia, where he enjoyed a six weeks’ 
trip from Manchester, England, as purser 
on a.boat. Mr. Hanson described his 
journey, and the people he found at his 
journey’s end, with their manner of liv- 
ing, their homes and churches, and many 
other facts about them, making his talk 
more impressive by the sketches he made 
with his piece of chalk. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the fact that the foreign in- 
fluence at the time of his visit, which 
was before the war, was almost wholly 
German, and all the people could under- 
stand the German language. 

At another time Mr. Hanson gave some 
of his experiences among the Mexicans 
during his residence of seven years in 
Kl Paso, Tex, 


(To be continued) 
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To Broaden the View 


Everybody ought to know what tell- 
ing missionary work the Post-Office Mis- 
sion does by circulating THe REGISTER 
among seeking men and women all over 
the country. The results as given in 
hundreds of letters are unfailing. It is 
not an exaggeration to say the fresh, 
vital record of the life, thought, work, 
and spirit of the Church, as reported 
through these columns, week after week, 
year in and year out, is the most valu- 
able aid of all for the Unitarian cause. 

This means of helping persons to 
understand who we are is also used by 
many subscribers acting as individuals. 
They report wonderful cases. Persons 
learn who we are, they put a stop to 
misrepresentation, they speak with glad- 
ness the truth of our gospel, and thus 
become, frequently in isolated places, 
friends and co-workers. It is a great 
investment bringing sure returns. 


Here is a letter sent in by one of our 
oldest subscribers, in St. Paul, Minn., 
which he received from a clergyman of 
another denomination, in Mandeville, 
Jamaica :— 

“T thank you for continuing to sen 
me THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for so many 


years [twenty-two]. It has given me in- 
formation regarding the work and teach- 
ing of the Unitarian denomination in 
America which I value, and which I 
would not have been likely to get but 
for your kindness. I have no doubt it 
has helped me to take broader views on 
many subjects, and at any rate, to ap- 
preciate the splendid religious and edu- 
cational works that the denomination 
has done and is doing. One can do 
that without accepting the teaching on 
every subject.” 

There are many persons who would 
be pleased to enjoy his advantage. Three 
dollars for a whole year! 

THe CrircuLaTion MANACcER. 


“Have You Got It? 
Then Keep It and Use It” 


Ernest G. Adams puts unity into Unitarianism 
at the last forum meeting of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology 


At the last of the forum meetings which 
were held at the First Church in Cam- 
bridge in connection with the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology, Hrnest G. 
Adams, chairman of the Campaign Com- 
mittee, opened the discussion. Mr, Adams 
came down from the platform with the 
remark that in a football game the oppo- 
nents were within fifteen inches of each 
other. “If I were wearing a hat,” he 
said, “I would take it off to you ministers. 
You are the men who have seen the vision. 
You are the men who have had the faith 
and the constancy to stick to the job, 
knowing full well that when mankind saw 
what you saw, uplift would come to the 
world. You are the men who have seen 
the faith and kept the faith. And at last 
the rest of us Unitarians are beginning -to 
perceive a solidness in our belief; we are 
at last getting the hook into our mouths. | 

“The laymen are eager for the assistance 
and co-operation of you ministers; we 


want to get close to you, for, you under- 


stand, you are the teachers while we are 
only children ready and anxious to learn. 
We understand some ministers feel badly 
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because they cannot hold office in the Lay- 
men’s League, but that clause was put in 
there for the ministers’ protection. We 
laymen looked around and discovered that 
you ministers had been pulling about four 
times your own weight; we decided that it 
was about time that you were relieved of 
.some of the responsibility.” 

Speaking of the Campaign, Mr. Adams 
said that, while he had declared at first 
that he could not possibly serve as chair- 
man, he had later been prevailed upon, 
and was now glad of the turn of events, 
because he considered that the Unitarians 
were going to have the greatest chance in 
their hundred years of existence to prove 
that they could stand together for a grand 
ideal. 

“We have the gospel that will win the 
world, and if we can only get our message 
over, we will make Billy Sunday look like 
a two-spot. Billy Sunday’s stock in trade 
is fear of God. Our stock in trade is love 
of God. 

“After a good deal of deliberation, esti- 
mating, and weighing of evidence the Com- 
mittee has decided that the amount of 
money to be collected may be devoted to 
seven great purposes, in which a number 
of minor purposes will be included. The 
Committee was unanimous in arriving at 
the following divisions: Sustaining fund 
for ministers’ salaries, pensions, a fund 
to back the Laymen’s League, a fund for 
The Alliance, a fund for religious educa- 
tion, a fund for religious extension includ- 
ing the Western Conference, a fund for 
the Young People’s Religious Union. To 
collect the money, each church will have 
its chairman and committee, and in addi- 
tion the country wlll be divided into a 
number of large districts, each with its 
chairman and committee. The idea is that 
every Unitarian shall give something, if 
it is no more than fifty cents, and that 
every Unitarian shall stand up and be 
eounted. We are going to put unity into 
Unitarianism.” 

Mr. Adams described the way in which 
the Campaign Committee proposed to put 
unity into Unitarianism by a story. A few 
years ago, on the eve of the Harvard-Yale 
game, the members of the Harvard team 
became quite confident. The atmosphere 
was electric. A feeling of sureness per- 
vaded the team and the entire University, 
and each morning as the team assembled 
at the training-table one would greet the 
other, “Have you got it?” “Yes,” came 
back the answer. “Zhen keep it and use 
it.” That year Harvard won, 36-0. “We 
have got it,’ Mr. Adams continued, “and 
we're going to keep it and use it and 
sweep the denomination forward with it,— 
the entire denomination ; not only the Lay- 
men’s League, but The Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and every organi- 
zation and interest in the fellowship.” 

Mr, Adams said that if he knew a min- 
ister who had not attended the Summer 
School of Theology, he would write to him 
somewhat after the following fashion :— 

“Dear Bill—We'’ve been at Cambridge 
and we’ve missed you. We know you 
couldn’t come; but get this in your soul: 
there is something doing in Unitarianism. 
We've been discouraged, but the clouds 
are lifting; and it’s up to you to push as 
you’ye neyer pushed before, Play to the 
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limit of your strength for the cause, and 
encourage your neighbor. Tell him to get 
aboard, too. 

“The Campaign will begin on November 
11, a notable date, since on that day three 
hundred years ago that little group of 
Pilgrims gathered in the cabin of the May- 
flower and drew up their world-famous 
compact; then from November 11 for ten 
days we shall have an intensive drive, and 
on November 21 the Campaign will end.” 

Mr. Robert F. Duncan, secretary of the 
Campaign Committee, followed Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Duncan said that a good many people 
do not yet appreciate the magnitude of the 
campaign organization, nor appreciate the 
amount of preliminary work necessary. He 
asked for ideas and suggestions, and close 
touch with Campaign headquarters at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square. The national 
committee, consisting of one hundred and 
fifty well-known laymen and women, has 
been formed. Already eighty-five parishes 
have named their local chairmen and sent 
the names to headquarters. The Com- 
mittee is about ready to distribute among 
the parishes a descriptive booklet which 
will explain plans and methods and tell 
how local churches may co-operate. Also 
the Committee has approved a proposal to 
conduct a survey of Unitarian ministers’ 
salaries throughout the country. 

Miss Lucy Lowell, who was present, on 
being invited to the platform, spoke for 
The Alliance, and assured the Committee 
that Unitarian women throughout the 
country could be relied on to do all in their 
power to assist the Campaign to a success- 
ful issue. 

Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., editor 
of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Was also 
asked to speak. He reminded the minis- 
ters that they should get the tear out 
of their voices and the wail out of 
their attitude. Dr. Dieffenbach appealed 
for an expansive Unitarianism, “a Uni- 
tarianism which will go wherever human 
hearts hunger, and one which is not 
bounded by the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and by Canada and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Liberal principles are demanded by the 
entire world. Unitarianism, by the very 
facts of its origin and life, is universal. 
Our slogan should be, ‘Not a campaign for 
money, but money for a campaign.’ ”’ 

The opportunity was an excellent one 
for questions from the ministers relative 
to the Campaign, and a number of such 
questions were asked. Several men fa- 
miliar with local conditions expressed 
their hopes and fears freely. The con- 
sensus of opinion proved to be that the 
ministers had never asked for nearly 
enough from their churches, and that when 
the actual test came, money in abundance 
was discovered. The fact was emphasized 
by Mr. Adams and Mr. Duncan that the 
gathering of the money was not to be 
added to the ministers’ burdens, but was 
to be taken in hand by laymen. 


Parish News Letters 


Erie Young People 


Erm, Pa—First Unitarian Church, Rey. 
BE. B. Backus: The Young People’s So- 
ciety has held thirty meetings under the 
leadership of Mrs. E. B. Backus and Mrs. 
R. GC. Stevens since June, 1919. The at- 
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tendance was from nine to eighteen every 
Sunday evening. A luncheon was served 
after every meeting. The programme for 
the year was divided into three parts: 
(1) “Effect of the War on Religion of the 
Different Foreign Countries.” (2)‘The 
Great Religions of the World. Religious 
Leaders.” (3) “Religious Questions.” 
These subjects were taken by members of 
the society and the leaders. Five outside 
speakers gave very interesting talks. The 
first week of July, 1919, Mrs. E. B. Backus 
and fourteen members of the society went 
camping at North Springfield, Pa. Young 
People’s Sunday, January 29, 1920, was a 
great success. The subject of Mr. Backus’s 
sermon was “What Young People Can Do 
for the Church.” The young people hae 
full charge of the service. Parties were 
given during the year, all of them except 
two being open to the adults of the church. 
One of these was given for the members 
of the society who were away at school; 
the other was a sleighride. The society 
contributed two Christmas baskets to yoor 
families. A banquet was held in honor of 
the mothers and daughters of the chureh. 
There were thirty-six mothers and daugh- 
ters present. The mothers of the boys pre- 
pared the supper, and the boys served it. 
The first ‘fathers and sons” banquet was 
held in the church April 24, 1920. A play 
entitled “Our Little Wife’ was given by 
seven members of the society. The society 
has taken as its special task the payment 
of the taxes on the parsonage for the 
year 1921. These amount to over $200. 
The Young People’s Society Men’s Bible 
Class was entertained at the home of Mrs. 
R. C. Stevens, May 21, 1920. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Miss Ruth Stevens; vice-president, Miss 
Marguerite Conn; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Thelma Miller. 
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COAL 


The world needs America’s coal and pro- 
duction is the cry. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


is the principal maker of coal mining ma- 
chinery. It is honestly managed and has a 
record of steady dividends, with extras in 
1913 and 1018. 


The company has no bonds and no pre- 
ferred stock. New stock $60 per share 
(paying $1.00 quarterly) has assets equal 
this amount. 


Send for full particulars on this solid New 
England Company 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Exchanges 
Please patronize our advertisers 


[_PLEASANTRIES | 


Son: “Father, what is a financier?” 
Father: “A financier, my son, is a man 
who can buy experience without paying 
for it himself.’—Life. 


“Redwood Bailey,” the famous American 
Indian, was arrested some time ago for a 
“seditious” speech made to a street crowd. 
The “cop” taking him in charge said, “If 
you don’t like this country, why don’t 
you go back where you came from?’— 
Pearson's Magazine. 


When President Burton was in his first 
year at the University of Minnesota, the 
students had a conundrum, “Why is Presi- 
dent Burton like a piano?” and the answer 
to it is, “Because he is grand, upright, 
and square, and has a mahogany top.” 
His hair is a becoming auburn. 


A city youngster was paying his first 
visit to his uncle’s farm. Among the ani- 
mals on the place was a rather small colt. 
As the boy stood gazing at the little creat- 
ure his uncle said, “Well, what do you 
think of him, Johnny?” “Why—why, he’s 
all right,” said Johnny, “but where’s his 
rockers?”—Cleveland News. 


Mrs. Profiteer was very proud of the 


stunts they were doing at the smart pri- 
vate school to which she had sent her 


daughter. “My dear,” she said to her 
friend, “she’s learning civics, if you 
please.” “What's civics?’ asked the 
friend. “Civics? My dear, don’t you 


know? Why, it’s the science of interfer- 
~ ing in public affairs.”—London Post. 


Dr. Lyman P. Powell gives some ex- 
amples of the lengths to which petty bit- 


terness between sects will sometimes carry | 


men. “A visitor in a certain town which 
had four churches and adequately sup- 
ported none, asked a pillar of one poor 
dying church, ‘How’s your church getting 
on?’ ‘Not very well,’ was the reply, ‘but, 


thank the Lord, the others are not doing | 
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any better. 


Two women travelling in the same pas- 
senger coach could not agree about the 
window, and finally appealed to the brake- 
man. “If that window remains open, I 
shall catch my death of cold,” objected 
one, to which the other promptly replied, 
“If it is closed, I shall smother to death.” 


The brakeman scratched his.head in -per- | 
| wortH, D.D., 


plexity, until an old gentleman sitting near 
by proposed, “Open the window until one 
freezes to death, and then close it until 
the other smothers to death, 
the rest of us can finish our journey in 
peace.”—New York Times. 


Darwin R. Kingsley says in the New 
York Times: “Among the many qualities 
which peculiarly equip Hon. Charles R. 
Crane to serve his country as: Minister to 
China is his ability as a story-teller. One 
story, told to the delight of President Wil- 
son, runs in this fashion: ‘A certain Turk- 
ish gentleman, walking in his garden on 
a beautiful evening, happened to look into 
his well and saw the moon there. He at 
once became greatly excited. “I must get 
the moon out of the.well!” he cried. So 
he looked about and found a long pole, 
which he put under the moon and pro- 
ceeded to pry it out. He gave a great 
heave, fell over flat on his back, and saw 
the moon serenely sailing through the sky. 
He immediately got on his feet and said, 


“That’s a good job done,” and continued ' 


his walk.’ President Wilson remarked 
that that was about what he and his as- 
sociates had been doing in Paris.” 


and then ! 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK: — 


(1) 
regular gifts 
pensions for aged ministers, and < 
(2)_ Special gifts and gue bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Only 81 churches gave last year. 
among the missing? 


UNITY 


JENKIN Ltoyp Jonzs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY watz 17s rorms 


Joun HAYNES eee and FRANCIS NEILSON 
ito 
SuBscRIPTION PRICE ‘$3.00 A YEAR 
SampLe Corres FRexr 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Annual collections from churches and 


Was yours 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 


Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. velling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, ineluding Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer. 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. erms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Hart M. 
Ee eae D.D., 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, 
alif. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Hoysecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First and Second Churches, 
10.45 a.m. Sunday, August 8, Rev. George C. Cressey, 
D.D., will preach, 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, August 8, Rev. Minot Simons, Secretary of 
Church Extension, American Unitarian Association, 
will preach. Communion after service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the sum- 
mer with King’s Chapel and Second Church in King’s 
Chapel, at 10.45 4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to4. All welcome. 


Rev. 
: Sunday, August 8, Re 
R. Shippen of Boston, Mass., will preach. 
ll a.m. Visitors weleome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hiil. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 


scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. . 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Notice to Subscribers 8 


In these days of conservation and 
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scarcity of materials we request our sub- Al 


scribers kindly to send us notice of change ~ 
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of address at least one week 
whenever possible. . 
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